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Six Months of It 


As_I read the page proofs of this issue of The 
Christian Century, I am prepared to admit that the pages 
that interest me most are printed in the smallest type. That is 
not to say that I don’t find the rest of the paper interesting. 
You take that suggestion which Dr. Sockman makes of the 
way in which the preachers and the editors have exchanged 
functions. I never heard that made before; but there’s a 
good deal in it. One of the reasons why the Christian Scien- 
tists prosper is because of the way in which they hang 
on to their news-disseminating function in their midweek 
meetings. ... There’s food for a lot of rumination there. 


And I didn’t find it hard work to read to the end 
of that article on the coming reunion of the Scottish churches. 
I think I could read any article telling of a decrease in the 
divisions of protestantism with something of a thrill. Or at 
least with solid satisfaction. 


But it is still true that I find those pages of index 
the most interesting in the paper. I was amazed, in reading 
over the items, to find how many clear-cut recollections the titles 
brought back to me. It seems to me that this index is much 
improved over the indexes formerly printed. With this as 
an aid, it ought not to be hard to locate almost any article, 
editorial or book review printed in The Christian Century 
during the past six mionths. 


I believe that The Christian Century lives up, in 
the best sense, to its subtitle: “A Journal of Religion.” It 
is stimulating, therefore, to study an index like this and see 
what the range of interest is for religion these days. It 
certainly covers all the continegts, and it comes close to 
covering all the possible categories of human effort. ‘“Noth- 
ing human,” says religion thus interpreted, “is foreign to me.” 


Personal reactions to an index such as this will 
differ. I found myself most interested in the section dealing 
with the books reviewed during the first half of the year. 
I even counted the number, and I was amazed at the result. 
How many books do you think have been treated in the 
book pages of The Christian Century during the last six 
months? Twenty-six issues; more than 250 books! An 
average of almost ten books a week! I knew that these 


pages were covering a wide field, but I never dreamed that 


it is as wide as that. 


The names of the contributors are as significant as 
ever: Ames, Archer, Barton, Borders, Brightman, Catt, 
Cavert, Darrow, Douglas, Eastman, Eddy, Fosdick, Herring, 
Horton, Hough, Jefferson, Jones—three different Joneses; 
Edgar, Paul, Rufus—Kagawa, Knudson, Kresensky, Levinson, 
McConnell, Marlatt, Newton, Nixon, Norwood, Palmer, Peat, 
Rawlinson, Richards, Speer, Steiner, Stidger, Taft, Trotter, 
Ward, Willett, Wright, and others, as the auction handbills 
used to say, “too numerous to mention.” 


The names of the book reviewers are equally out 
of the ordinary. Take it all in all, it has been a worthy 
half-year, hasn’t it? 


Tue First READER. 
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EDITORIAL 


GAIN the house of commons has defeated the new 
prayer book of the Church of England. And again 
it was the votes of Methodists, Baptists, Quakers, 

Presbyterians, Roman Catholics, Parsees—well, one Parsee 
anyhow—and persons who are members of no church that 
decided the issue. Two-thirds of 
the members of the house who are 
members of the Church of Eng- 
land voted for the revised book, 
but the total vote against it was 266 to 220. This is slightly 
larger than the majority against it seven months ago before 
the final changes were made which were supposed to make 
it more acceptable. There is some truth in the statement 
made by the chancellor of the exchequer in the course of 
the debate that “rejection of this measure will inaugurate 
a period of chaos, which will only be corrected and ended 
by disestablishment.” There is less in his statement that 
“the spiritual continuity of English church history will be 
broken.” Suppose it does lead to disestablishment. Surely 
the spiritual continuity of the English church is not de- 
pendent upon its organic relation to the state. Anglicans do 
not admit that there was any breach of spiritual continuity 
at the time of the reformation, when the tie with Rome was 
severed. If so important a change could be made without 
loss of continuity, the church ought to be able to survive an 
alteration of its constitution which affects only its relation 
to a secular power. 


New Prayer Book 
Defeated Again 


Disestablishment 
Is Due 


S TO THE “CHAOS”. which is predicted as the 

result of the rejection of the book, there will be 
plenty if the bishops carry out the plan upon which it is 
reported that they are in practical agreement—to put the 
book into effect in spite of the act of the house of commons 
and then see what the government will do about it. That, 
it would seem, would be to invite disestablishment. How- 
ever it may have been in times past, the support and control 
of the church by the state in this day is an anachronism. 
Disestablishment is due. The church has everything to gain 
and little to lose by it. There is no such religious homoge- 
neity in England as to afford even a color of justification 
for maintaining the present condition. The church cannot 
expect to enjoy the prestige and perquisites of establishment 
as the church of the nation without being subject to some 


measure of control by the nation, and that means, as the 
present case abundantly illustrates, control by those who 
are not themselves members of the church. The thing is 
preposterous—that Jews, infidels, Catholics, and members 
of a dozen protestant sects should cast the deciding votes in 
determining the forms of worship in a church to which 
none of them belongs! And yet, that is not so preposterous 
as that this church, to which these and so many others do 
not belong, should be officially the church of the nation. If 
it is to be the church of their country, supported by it-and 
officially connected with it, they have some right to deter- 
mine what kind of church it shall be. So the absurdity of 
a system under which even non-Christian votes may decide 
whether or not the sacrament may be reserved in an Angli- 
can church, pales beside the greater absurdity of main- 
taining as the official church of the nation a church which 
is so far from being the church of all the people. 


Fundamentalists Appeal 
To Force and Arms 

ITH most of the Christian world and a good part of 

the world that does not make any pretention to 
being Christian developing a hope that men will cease to 
cut each other’s throats over international differences of 
opinion and find a technique for settling differences with- 
out resort to force, the fundamentalists officially proclaim 
the futility of all such efforts and the inevitability of war and 
endorse all the standard devices for securing general military 
training. At its recent meeting in Chicago, the World’s 
Christian Fundamentals association adopted a preamble and 
resolution including the following statements: “We recog- 
nize with deep regret that human failure and sin inevitably 
result in war and strife.” “All the dreams and hopes of 
mankind looking to the establishment of world peace and 
the outlawing of war by human means, are scripturally 
doomed to disappointment, since there is no hope of lasting 
peace in the earth until the Lord Jesus Christ returns as 
prince of peace.” “The federal council of churches has been 
engaged in an unbiblical and unpatriotic campaign to under- 
mine the program of our government.” “The government 
has no means of defense except the lives and man-power 
of its citizens.” The only gleam of Christian sentiment in 
all this is in the first sentence quoted. They are sorry that 
was is inevitable. Perhaps one should be grateful for that 
much. As for the rest, it is as crass a statement of the doc- 
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trine of reliance upon force as can well be imagined. Given 
a conception of Christ as one who is to beat down his 
enemies with a rod of iron and wade through the blood of 
his enemies to a throne, it is entirely natural that the fol- 
lowers of such a Christ should believe that a nation has no 
means of defense except force. If Christ cannot conquer 
by persuasion and spiritual means, how can it be expected 
that any good cause, such as international peace, can be 
advanced by “human means”? Such statements as these— 
linking that sort of patriotism with that sort of “bibli- 
cal” program and sanctifying with the name of  Chris- 
have done 
more to persuade people that religion is an obstacle to civil- 
ization than all the attacks of atheists and all the 
flicts between science and religion.” 


tianity the worst aspects of human nature 


‘ 


‘con- 


China Enters a New 
Period of Confusion 

HE SITUATION in China, following the fall of 

Peking, is hopelessly confused. Feng Yiti-hsiang, once 
widely heralded as “the Christian general,” seems to be in 
control of most of the north, with Yen Hsi-shan, “model 
governor” of Shansi province, also exercising a certain 
amount of authority in and near Peking. Chiang Kai-shek, 
generalissimo of the southern forces, has resigned his 
command with the statement that, now that the military 
campaign is ended, he wishes to return to private life. 
Few take this explanation of his resignation seriously, but 
the inner facts responsible for the act are not yet known. 
In the meantime, the nationalist government at Nanking 
is attempting to set up an administration which shall come 
close enough to exercising general authority to receive 
the recognition of foreign states. The one fact that seems 
established in the midst of this turmoil is the death of 
Chang Tso-lin. By far the most colorful, if also the most 
ruthless and reactionary, of China’s recent war lords, the 
dictator of Manchuria has succumbed to injuries received 
when his railway train was bombed while entering the 
Mukden station. Chang’s death had a dramatic touch in 
full keeping with his life. The way in which he rose from 
banditry to the control of China north of the great wall 
has been told before in these pages. During the past two 
years he reached the heights of his power, when he held 
Peking and found the diplomats of the great nations at- 
tending him. But early this year the tide turned, and the 
hour of his fatal wounding found him retreating from 
Peking to Mukden, and by that act withdrawing to a lesser 
The bomb that took 
his life thus saved him from the indignity of a minor role. 


part in the future Chinese drama. 


or that reason, Chang himself probably welcomed its 
coming. 


Help Sought for Ten Million 
Starving Chinese 


A‘ THE FIGHTING dies down in China the need 
of the starving peasants of Shantung province be- 
comes the more clear. Ten million persons—most of them 
women, children and the older men—are reported near 
starvation in northern China. It has been estimated that 


there are almost thirty million Chinese who are living on 
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less than the minimum requirements to sustain life all the 
time. But the situation in Shantung province, and nearby 
regions, now is much more terrible than any mere con- 
tinuation of these normally distressing conditions. There 
a series of destructive floods, followed by drought, and 
that followed by a plague of locusts, and now the whole 
followed by the destruction of civil war, has driven the 
population of whole villages and townships out of their 
homes and onto the highways, along which they hope to 
reach other regions, the while they sustain life by a desperate 
search for food. For most of these people this food now 
consists of the bark of trees, straw and chaff, and the last 
fragments of grass roots that can be dug out of the baked 
soil. The plans which the International Famine Relief 
commission has made for dealing with this appalling situa- 
tion have received the approval of the Red Cross authori- 
ties of the world. It is hoped that ten million dollars can 
be secured from American sources. Cabled advices from 
China indicate that relief can be carried on without danger 
of interference from roving armies or, except in rare in- 
stances, from bandits. The headquarters of the China 
Famine Relief, which is raising this fine expression of 
international sympathy and good will, is at 419 Fourth 
Avenue, New York city. 


Italian Jesuits Pull 
For Governor Smith 

HE INDIFFERENCE which the vatican professes 

in regard to the election of a Catholic to the presidency 
of the United States does not extend to other foreign 
Catholic agencies. A Chicago Tribune dispatch from Rome 
quotes an article from the Jesuit Unita Cattolica, of Flor- 
ence, which refers to Mr. Hoover as one who would carry 
on the narrow-minded provincial program of Harding and 
Coolidge, especially in regard to war debts, prohibition and 
immigration, and presents Governor Smith as embodying 
the hope of better things. “The policy of playing usurer 
toward the allied nations in the question of war debts; the 
obstinacy of keeping the doors of America closed to im- 
migration, adhering to the selfish protective system, pro- 
claiming the non-intervention policy of Washington and 
Monroe, while intervening with onerous financial and in- 
dustrial operations to put all the nations of the old con- 
tinent under the yoke of American banking interests—all 
these policies under Gov. Smith will be attenuated,” says 
this Jesuit organ. “It is to be hoped that the Democratic 
party triumphs under Al Smith. . . . The spiritual salva- 
tion of the United States lies in Catholicism, which 1s 
prospering there and which some day through religious 
unity will restore moral force to power in the United States. 
. . . What is needed is the yeast of Catholicism, and the 
election of Alfred Smith will be a token of the necessary 
Christian rebirth after the moral decay caused by excessive 
wealth.” Along with this should be mentioned the speech 
of Mayor Walker, of New York, who, speaking to the 
Cathedral college alumni and answering the suggestion that 
Governor Smith, if elected, might take his orders from 
Rome, said recently that he “hoped to God” that he would 
“take his orders from Rome,” because “during all the ages 
the Church of Rome has ordered nothing against civiliza- 
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tion.” It begins to appear that Governor Smith, if nomi- 
nated, will have to do something to curb his too out- 
spoken friends. 


Aviation Increases 
Its Range 

HILE the plaudits for Miss Earhart and her com- 

rades, Stultz and Gordon, are still sounding it is 
well to note the steadily increasing radius of the airplane. 
The same week that saw Miss Earhart win fame as the 
first woman to fly across the Atlantic saw Captain Emilio 
Carranza fly from Mexico city to Washington with only one 
stop on the way. The week before that witnessed the com- 
pletion of the historic flight of the Southern Cross from 
the United States to Australia. It is evident that regular 
air cruising over distances to be computed by the thousands 
of miles is almost here. Especially is this prospect increased 
by the performance of trimotored planes. The machine in 
which Miss Earhart crossed the Atlantic was trimotored, as 
was the Southern Cross. There is a sureness of mechanical 
performance in the flights of such planes which, when 
coupled with competent air navigation, makes transoceanic 
or transcontinental flying as feasible as the regular schedules 
of the air mail. Such record-making flights as are being 
made thus summer are hailed as contributions to the good 
will of nations. Let it be hoped that they are really that! 
There have been rumors suggesting that many of the most 
ambitious developments of air travel, particularly in Europe, 
The 
sibilities of destruction implicit in the airplane are obvious. 
It will be a happy day when an international legal prohibi- 
tion has made illegal such prostitution of the results of 
man’s mechanical genius. 


are only slightly disguised war preparations. pos- 


Massachusetts National Guard 
Goes into Action 

E ARE INDEBTED to the Springfield Republican 

for information regarding an interesting military 
maneuver at public expense which does not seem obviously 
related to the national defense. The National Guard Asso- 
ciation of Massachusetts gave a dinner at the Boston City 
club on June 15, in honor of Major-General Alfred F. 
Foote, commander of the 26th division, and officers of the 
state militia. Naturally, it was desirable to have a large 
and representative gathering on this occasion. But it costs 
some money to travel, even in a state as compact as Mas- 
sachusetts. Whose money shall be spent? The adjutant- 
general of the Massachusetts national guard fixed that by 
ordering all the officers to attend a meeting at the same time 
and place, stating in the order: “Mileage at six cents a mile 
from residence to Boston and return will be allowed from 
state funds, the travel involved being necessary in the 
military service.” The total amount figures around eighteen 
hundred dollars—not a great sum, to be sure, but still a 
considerable price for the state to pay to enable the officers 
of the national guard to eat broiled live lobster, enjoy the 
concomitant entertainment which was promised but not 
described in detail, and otherwise protect and defend the 
commonwealth by these gastronomic and convivial exer- 
cises which must be—since the travel involved in reaching 
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the scene of the engagement is declared to be—“necessary 
in the military service.” 


The Decline of American 
Political Oratory 


66 OW,” said the gentleman who had been listening 

to the nominating speeches broadcast from Kansas 
City, “now I am for Al Smith.” It is possible that this same 
gentleman may experience another change of political al- 
legiance after listening to the speeches presently to be 
But it is certain that American 
political oratory, as displayed at the republican convention, 


broadcast from Houston. 


is in a distressing state. Here, for example, speaks a con- 
gressman extolling the merits of the Honorable “Slippery 
Jim” Watson, senior senator from the state of Indiana: 

He can call more men and women by their first names 


than any other man living today. He has more 
republican speeches than any other man living today. He 


made 


has traveled from one end of this country to the other, from 
ocean to ocean, from the lakes to the gulf, preaching the 
doctrine of republicanism, never wavering for a single mo- 
ment as to the path that he would follow, the path laid 
out by the founders of the republican party, the path that 
was not devious, but that led straight to honesty in govern- 
ment, to integrity in principles, to the good government that 
this great country of ours enjoys today. 


And so on, for fifteen hundred words more. Nor was this 


the worst. There was a speech in which the Honorable 
Guy Goff, junior senator from West Virginia, was nomi- 
nated for the presidency, that included every moss-grown 
example of oratorical buncombe in the arsenal of the pro- 
fessional political spouter. And there were a dozen second- 
ing speeches, all of them worse than the speeches of nomi- 
nation. Twenty years ago this sort of windjamming might 
have registered. Today it subjects politics to general 
ridicule. A public which has been taught by the radio to 
judge the content rather than the vociferousness of a speech, 
has no patience with such patent balderdash. American 
political oratory will continue to be seriously discounted 
until the orators learn this. It is sincerity and sense to 
which the public ear is now attuned. 


Radium Paint Victims 
Receive Payment 

AVING REPORTED the difficulties encountered in 

trying to bring to trial the cases of the young women 
poisoned by radium paint while working in a New Jersey 
factory, it is a joy to be able to report that the case has 
been settled in their favor out of court. It seemed for a 
time as though the United States Radium corporation, the 
company involved, might be able to evade the payment of 
damages on the plea that the statute of limitations had in- 
tervened. But after further argument in the New Jersey 
courts, which indicated that a way would be found whereby 
the women might sue, a federal judge was able to arrange 
the settlement. Under its terms each of the five victims 
will receive $10,000 in cash and an annuity of $600; $2,000 
for past medical expenses, together with the payment of all 
doctors’ and hospital bills for as long as they live, and all 
counsel and court fees. 
the press has showed its ability to awaken public opinion 


The case has been one in which 
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sufficiently to secure redress for those who once seemed 
helpless victims of industrial and legal irresponsibility. 


Dr. Morrison’s ‘Twenty 
-Y ears 


S THIS ISSUE of The Christian Century goes to 
press the editor, Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, is 
sailing for England. There he will spend the sum- 

mer, preaching on Sundays in some of the outstanding 
churches of the British isles, and in filling other engage- 
ments. One series of addresses, to be given on the Friday 
afternoons of July in the church of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, London, is attracting especial attention. There Doc- 
tor Morrison will have an unusual opportunity to interpret 
America’s peace policy to the British public. After com- 
pleting his engagements in Great Britain he expects to 
attend the assembly of the league of nations which opens 
on September 3 in Geneva. 

Doctor Morrison's trip abroad comes at a moment of 
peculiar significance in respect of his relations with The 
Christian Century. As his plans now stand, he will return 
to this country, after this period of important interna- 
tional service, on the twentieth anniversary of his assump- 
tion of the editorship of The Christian Century. Twenty 
years ago next October Doctor Morrison stepped from the 
pastorate into the editorial chair of what was then but 
one among the many denominational papers of the United 
States. At the close of this double decade he finds himself 
editor of an organ of national and international influence, 
a journalistic voice that speaks weekly in the name of un- 
trammeled and progressive religion to leaders of thought 
in every denomination and in every land. American relig- 
ious journalism holds no more thrilling and_ significant 
chapter than that in which is recorded the response which, 
without regard to national or sectarian lines, has greeted 


The Christian Century since, under Doctor Morrison’s 


direction, it followed the vision of a wider service. 
It hardly seems appropriate for members of the editorial 
of Doctor 


Morrison to our common Christianity during these twenty 


staff to attempt to characterize the services 
years, or to point out the promise which the present achieve- 
ment holds forth. The significance of The Christian Century 
and its editor will more properly be interpreted by the 
readers of the paper than by Doctor Morrison's colleagues. 
But because of the meaning of these twenty years and be- 
cause of the promise of the years that lie ahead, his editorial 
associates venture in his absence to announce the approach- 
ing anniversary and to invite the cooperation of our readers 
in finding some fitting way to observe it. Every reader of 
these words is therefore invited to express his opinion as 


to how this may be done. There are no plans now adopted. 


But if the subscribers to The Christian Century wish to sug- 
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gest plans they may be assured of the utmost cooperation 


of the editorial staff and the business office. We venture to 


believe that all our readers will enthusiastically agree with us 
that twenty years of journalism of this sort is too signifi- 
cant to allow its consummation to pass unnoticed. The 
managing editor will be glad to receive suggestions and 


comments. 


The Republican Nomination 


HE REPUBLICAN PARTY has chosen Herbert 

Hoover as its candidate for the presidency. For vice- 

president, it has nominated the veteran senator from 
Kansas, Charles Curtis. The ticket is one combining per- 
sonal ability with political availability. Mr. Hoover is sup- 
posed to be popular everywhere except in the agricultural 
districts of the middle west. Mr. Curtis is supposed to be 
popular with the corn and wheat farmers. It is expected 
that, by combining the two, the ticket will hold the normal 
republican strength in all parts of the country. And it is 
generally believed that the nortial republican vote is suffi- 
cient to elect any presidential candidate. 

For weeks before the opening of the Kansas City conven- 
tion it was clear that the race for the republican nomina- 
tion had resolved itself into a case of Mr. Hoover against 
the field. And as the hour of choice approached, it became 
clear that the field could offer the delegates no reasonable 
alternative to the choice of the secretary of commerce. The 
only genuine alternatives which might have developed at 
Kansas City were a spontaneous demand for the renomi- 
nation of President Coolidge, or a triumph of the farmers’ 
organizations, resulting in a platform endorsement of the 
principles of the McNary-Haugen bill, thus forcing the 
nomination of a candidate who would, in effect, represent a 
party revolt against the Coolidge administration. When 
neither of these eventualities developed, the overwhelming 
majority for Mr. Hoover on the first ballot became the 
political inevitable. 

Mr. Hoover's long-time admirers—and, we suspect, Mr. 
Hoover himself—will try to forget as soon as they can the 
contribution made to his success in the convention by his 
control of Negro delegations from the south and by the 
support tendered him by the Vare section of the republican 
organization in Pennsylvania. The manipulation of dele- 
in the solidly 


gates from the republican “rotten boroughs’ 
democratic south has long been one of the ways by which 
republican nominations are decided. Mr. Hoover, in making 
use of the tested talents of Mr. C. Bascom Slemp in manip- 
ulation of this sort, was accommodating himself to a situa- 
tion which he doubtless felt could be handled in no other 
way. And while the Vare announcement proved the impetus 
necessary to start the Hoover landslide, Mr. Hoover was in 
that case merely the lucky beneficiary of an internal struggle 
within the Pennsylvania delegation, and cannot be suspected 
of having in any way implicated himself with the politician 
Mr. Vare 
may now believe that he has put Mr. Hoover under debt, 


who has been denied admission to the senate. 


but he will find that debt hard to collect. 
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Except in the corn and wheat belt, the ticket will be 
erected with enthusiasm. Even in the states from which 
there came most vociferous protest at Kansas City, it is 
altogether likely that the five months of campaigning will 
produce a change of sentiment sufficient to result in the 
choice of republican presidential electors, even if by re- 
juced majorities. The nomination of Mr. Curtis will help 
to insure this result. The support which will be given Mr. 
Hoover by such a generally trusted western leader as Mr. 
Borah will aid. The favorable crops now predicted, if har- 
vested, will help to lessen the farmer’s sense of dissatisfac- 
tion. More than all else the democratic ticket, if headed 
by Governor Smith, will prove the decisive factor. For such 
, ticket, while strong, is of exactly the kind to persuade 
the midwestern farmer not to vote for its nominees. So that 
ss matters stand today, there is every reason to expect that 


Mr. Hoover will be elected President in November. 

The nominee of a national party convention is generally 
regarded as of more importance than the platform adopted. 
So cynical have the parties frequently shown themselves 
toward their platform declarations that there is a too-per- 
vasive tendency to consider such pledges as having slight 
binding force, the platform being, as the politician en- 


ploying railroad language said, “something to get in on; 


” 


not something to ride on.” In one sense, therefore, Ameri- 
an politics have come to regard the candidate as the plat- 
form. And this attitude is frequently justified. If, for 
example, the approaching democratic convention should 
adopt a bone-dry platform plank, and then nominate Gov- 
ernor Smith, the voter would have plenty of reason to 
regard the plank as a piece of political trickery and the can- 

late as the real expression of the party’s intentions. In 
much the same way, Mr. Hoover is bound to be taken as 
the real republican platform, and he has tacitly acknowledged 
this by making public, on the first day of his campaign, a 
personal declaration of principles. 

[hus regarded, the strength of the republican choice is 
ypparent. Mr. Hoover is one of the most attractive candi- 
dates who has appeared before the electorate in a long 
time. In all the world, few men can offer a record of 
hievement comparable with his. His personal record is 
good; his family life above reproach; his public career a 
story of enormous tasks well done. There is something a 
ttle strange, after these eight years during which the 
ountry has purred so contentedly beneath the ministrations 
| Presidents whose abilities have been largely directed to 
loing just as little as possible, to hear the new republican 
eader hailed because of his propensity and ability to “get 
be a leader who leads. 
Xecognition of this has been one of the reasons why his 


ngs done.” Mr. Hoover will 
andidacy has made so little appeal to many of the old cam- 
paigners of his party. But this opposition from the old- 
ine politicians has served to strengthen Mr. Hoover with 
the people at large. The man on the street has been inclined 
to conclude that any man so obviously not wanted by party 
wheelhorses and eastern financial interests must be a man 
t parts. 

llowever, strong as Mr. Hoover is standing alone, he 
titers this campaign immensely strengthened by the plat- 
form which his party has adopted and which he has en- 
iorsed, The republican platform of 1928 cannot be taken as 
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an empty gesture. On significant issues it takes stands which 
no party could afford to take unless it meant to redeem its 
pledges. And by these actions the party holds out hope that 
American national politics may be reclaimed from the 
morass of meaningless professional maneuvering into which 
it has wandered, and become again an instrument for the 
expression of the people’s will and the solution of the 
people’s problems. 

We have already made clear in these pages the moral 
crisis confronting our national politics. This crisis has re- 
sulted from the tendency to make the progress to high office 
a game, at which the people are merely spectators, expected 
to applaud and award the more dexterous players. Dexterity 
in this game consists in beclouding the issues to the greatest 
possible extent, and in so maneuvering that, at the close of 
a campaign, the voters will be forced to exercise their choice 
between candidates whose policies are vague and whose atti- 
tudes toward major issues defy clear definition. “American 
politics,” The Christian Century has said, “as the leading 
candidates for office now treat it, is a game in which the 
people are tricked into choosing between candilates who 
have withheld essential information from them. There is 
no courage in it ; no honesty ; no vital patriotism. The Presi- 
dency of the United States thus becomes, not a seat of 
power to which a man comes by open and truthful espousal 
of the right, but a place into which a man slips by subtle 
processes of dodging and trafficking. No wonder that, with 
the headship of the state acquired by such means, lesser 
figures in public life fall into ways of darkness.” 

We believe that the underlying and comprehensive moral 
crisis confronting the voters of America is indicated in these 
words. In the present campaign, we have for months be- 
lieved that the ability of any party or candidate to resolve 
this moral crisis would be tested by the courage with which 
three issues were faced. Those three issues are the future 
of our national foreign relations; the defense and enforce- 
ment of our national prohibition law; our attitude toward 
honesty in the public service. As the months of the pre- 
convention campaign have passed, thoughful citizens must 
have experienced a mounting anxiety as all the suggested 
candidates of the major parties—Mr. Hoover among them 
—have failed to measure up to the test implicit in these 
three issues. Until the republican platform was adopted, 
and endorsed by its candidate, there was a possibility that 
the same confusion of issues, the same basic immoral politi- 
cal practice, would characterize the campaign of 1928 as 
characterized the two campaigns which preceded it. 

The republican platform makes possible an honest cam- 
paign. By this we do not mean to pronounce this a perfect 
platform. It is anything but perfect. It contains paragraphs 
that are meaningless, and other paragraphs that are almost 
pernicious. On the matter of farm relief it gives an exhi- 
bition of straddling that is recognized by Mr. Hoover him- 
self, for his message to the convention contained a promise 
to do something to formulate and announce a policy for 
farm relief which the convention had failed to do. It uses 
the old tags about protection and national defense and the 
league of nations in a manner that even the most naive reader 
will at once recognize as obvious campaign claptrap. But, 
after admitting all these shortcomings, it still remains true 
that the republican platform does make a clear commit- 
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ment on at least two of the three major issues, and ap- 
proaches such a statement on the third. 

The plank on foreign policy has its debatable points. But 
the crux of the whole question as to future foreign policy 
is faced and answered in this magnificently unequivocal 
commitment : “We endorse the proposal of the secretary of 
state for a multilateral treaty proposed to the principal 
powers of the world and open to the signatures of all nations, 
to renounce war as an instrument of national! policy and 
declaring in favor of the pacific settlement of international 
disputes, the first step in outlawing war.” Here is some- 
thing more than a mere endorsement of a policy of the 
present administration. Here is specific recognition that 
the negotiations now under way constitute a “first step,” 
and, therefore by clear implication, that the successful com- 
pletion of this phase of the outlawry proposal will but usher 
in that rounded, inclusive and constructive program recently 
outlined in these pages as “The Other Half of Outlawry.” 
(See The Christian Century for May 31.) 

The commitment on prohibition is equally complete : “The 
people through the method provided by the constitution 
have written the eighteenth amendment into the constitu- 
tion. The republican party pledges itself and its nominees 
to the observance and enforcement of this provision of the 
constitution.” The bitterness with which this particular 
plank was fought by Dr. Nicholas Murray 
substitution for the cloudy paragraph which Senator Smoot 


Sutler, and its 


and the platform-makers originally intended to present to 
the convention, emphasize its meaning. All the talk of modi- 
fication and nullification so loosely indulged in by politicians 
and newspapers of certain urban sections falls to pieces be- 
fore words like these. With such a declaration, the republi- 
can party takes a stand which cannot be mistaken. The 
promise is of a quality of support for national prohibition 
far beyond that which the last two republican administra- 
tions have granted. But the party has made up its mind to 
go through on the prohibition side of the coming fight, and 
it will accordingly command an ungrudging dry support. 

It was, perhaps, too much to hope that any party would 
go the whole length in public repentance for the proved 
misdoings of its officers. There was nothing said at Kansas 
City about Mr. Fall and his little black bag 


>? 


nor about Mr. 
Hays and the national committee deficit which Mr. Sinclair 
so obligingly covered. The silence concerning recent dis- 
closures in the courts and before senatorial investigating 
commiutteees was rather reverberating. Once or twice a 
delegate took a sly jab at political practice in Indiana, but 
there was no reference to Frank Smith or Vare. However, 
a plank was inserted in the party platform calling for 
“honesty in government and the appointment of officials 
whose integrity cannot be questioned.” “We deplore the 
fact,” said the republicans, “that any official has ever fallen 
from this high standard,” and while the party sought to 
escape something of the onus by claiming that such wrong- 
doing was the work of “certain citizens of both parties,” 
this disclaimer really carried little meaning. The paragraph 
actually places the party on record as admitting and de- 
ploring the misdeeds of its own members, and it gives 
Mr. Hoover ample charter for later campaign discussion, in 
the frankest and fullest manner, of the whole issue of 
honesty in public office. 
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It is widely reported that these three pivotal declarations 
on which the republicans now go to the country were writ- 
ten by Senator Borah. This may be true. But Mr. Hoover 
is equally committed to the policies thus formulated. For 
it is known that Mr. Borah was in close consultation on the 
platform with Mr. Hoover immediately before the Kansas 
City convention, and Mr. Hoover made it his first business, 
as nominee, to endorse this platform, and then to under- 
score his endorsement of these particular points by this 
ringing passage: “This convention has sounded a note of 
moral leadership. Shall the world have peace? Shall equal 
prosperity in this nation be more thoroughly distributed? 
Shall we build steadily toward the ideal of equal opportunity 
to all our people? Shall there be secured that obedience to 
law which is the essential assurance of the life of our in- 
stitutions? Shall honesty and righteousness in government 
and in business confirm the confidence of the people in their 
institutions and their laws? Government must contribute 
to leadership in answer to these questions.” 

With the nominee accepting these as the issues on which 
the campaign is to be waged, with the platform outlining 
in unequivocal fashion the position which the party takes 
on most of these issues, the republicans are justified in 
entering the coming fight with confidence. If the democrats 
adopt an equally clear-cut program, and if their nominee 
takes an equally positive stand for that program, the entire 
campaign will contribute to a toning up of American poli- 
tics, as well as to a solution of some of our most pressing 
problems. But without regard to what their opponents 
may do, the republicans have come into the open. Mr. 
Hoover is evidently going to conduct a positive and un- 
hesitating campaign. He is going to let the people know 
where he stands and what ke purposes, and the people will 
respond to that expression of confidence. 

The Christian Century welcomes the turn which the 
republican campaign has taken the more heartily because of 
our disappointment over the pre-convention struggle. Mr. 
Hoover lost a great opportunity in the months between his 
entering the race and his nomination. By his consistent 
silence on matters of debate he contributed to the too gen- 
eral belief that success in American political life depends 
on the clever avoidance of issues. Had he faced these issues 
frankly, we believe that he would have been nominated 
just the same, and we are sure that the atmosphere of our 
national politics would have been enormously purified. But 
it would be foolish to repine long over the opportunity thus 
lost. The fact that counts now is that, as the campaign 
proper opens, Mr. Hoover and his party have stopped dodg- 
ing, and that we are to have an election in which at least 
one party will stand and be judged by its frank espousal of 
certain great causes, rather than by any merely clever manip- 
ulations or bombastic verbiage. We dare to believe that 
Mr. Hoover will conduct an honest campaign. 


Quatrain 


66 HITHER goest thou?” 
Lord, | cannot say— 


Unless permitted now 
To go Thy way. 
CHARLES G. BLANDEN. 
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A Parson Looks At the Press 


By Ralph W. Sockman 


OWEVER FAR APART or close together the 
press and the pulpit may feel themselves to be at 
the present time, is it not true that they were both 

born of the same twofold purpose, to spread news and to 
create public opinion? The first Christians were reporters. 
They went about telling what had happened through a cer- 
tain Divine Personality in Palestine. By this news service 
they did transform the thinking and lives of others. Thus 
Christianity spread. But with the passage of time and the 
professionalization of preaching, the emphasis of the church 
has changed from news to advice. The burden of pulpit 
messages today is not so much what religion has done and 
is doing, but what it ought to do. In newspaper parlance 
| suppose it might be said that ministers have been pro- 
moted from the reportorial to the editorial department. In 
religion, however, I am not sure that this is a promotion. 
An ounce of religious news is worth a ton of ethical advice 
and opinion, 

The trend of the newspaper, on the other hand, has been 
quite the opposite from that of the pulpit. The growing 
emphasis is on news. One of our New York papers at its 
founding about a century ago stated as its purpose “to dif- 
fuse correct information on all interesting subjects, to in- 
culeate just principles in religion, morals and politics and 
to cultivate a taste for sound literature.” Would our news- 
paper today generally assume so large a responsibility? Do 
they feel it their duty to be guides in the field of religion 
and morals? Do they think their function to be uplifters 
of literary taste? No. Even the old political banners of the 
press crusading days are being furled. While there has 
come into use the new and voluminous element of feature 
material for entertainment, the one overshadowing serious 
responsibility recognized by the newspapers is that of dis- 
seminating news. Whereas the pulpit message has swung 
from news to advice and exhortation, the press trend has 
been from exhortation to news. Does this fact not partially 
explain the seemingly frequent divergence and even dis- 
agreement between these two servants of the public? 


THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


It is not my inclination to look back upon the uplift and 
crusading period of the press as the “good old days.” When 
the editor of Punch was told by a critic that his paper was 
not as good as it used to be, he replied “It never was.” 
lt is my conviction that the daily press in shifting from 
counsel to news has followed the path of largest usefulness. 
Our generations are progressively intolerant of language 
which bears the labels of dogmatism. People, especially 
the educated, do not wish to be told what to think. Or to 
put it more accurately, they do not wish to think they are 
being told what to think. While it is true that most people 
get their ideas in delicatessen fashion, pre-cooked and pre- 
digested, they relish the impression that they are reserving 
the right to choose. The newspaper must serve its wares 
on the open counter for supposedly open minds. It must 
avoid the semblance of propaganda or of preaching. In a day 
when colleges are changing from the lecture to the labora- 


tory and discussion technique, the agencies of public opin- 
ion must not try to hand down and force down their ideas. 
The old days of dominating or domineering personalities 
in editorial chairs are gone. The Horace Greeleys and the 
Henry Wattersons would not hold their reading public today 
any better than the Jonathan Edwards and the Peter Cart- 
wrights would retain their parishioners. The concept of 
freedom of thought is as dear to the man on the street 
as the idea of freedom of speech is to the man on the soap 
box, or in the editor’s chair, or in the pulpit gown. A free 
press must present its material as if to free minds. 


FACTS NOT ALWAYS TRUTH 


The preacher is not inclined, therefore, to chide the 
newspaper for having relinquished much of its old preach- 
ing and reforming function. Yet in the midst of our boasted 
insistence on liberty, the public is looking for leadership. 
In the midst of so much loose thinking which passes for 
freedom of thought, and so much irresponsible speaking 
which calls itself freedom of speech, we are longing for 
authoritative voices. The first question asked even on a 
college campus—the reputed habitat of liberal thought— 
is this, “Is he an authority?” In a world of whirling 
weather cocks, men are looking for guide posts. The news- 
paper’s authority is no longer that of a shepherd leading 
docile sheep but it is that of a guide post furnishing in- 
formation for speeding motorists who insist on holding 
their own steering wheels. 

Granted that a newspaper’s primary responsibility is the 
presentation of news, this is a task fraught with moral 
problems. It sounds very simple to say, ‘Let us face the 
facts.” To many persons that seems a sure and sufficient 
way of finding the truth. But getting the facts does not 
always mean getting the truth. Neither is giving the facts 
always synonymous with giving the truth. Facts, for in- 
stance, may often give an untrue impression by being seen 
out of focus. Some time ago a friend took a snapshot of 
the writer and sent him the picture. The features of the 
subject were all there, but you would hardly have said the 
subject was “all there.” The facts of his face were seen 
out of focus and the result was a quite distorted view. In 
the terrific speed of news gathering there are bound to be 
many snapshot impressions which are disastrous to truth. 
Perhaps such inaccuracies are the price we have to pay for 
our haste, and are therefore morally excusable. 

But there are other sins against truth which cannot be 
so lightly dismissed. One is that wherein special publicity 
material masquerades in the garb of news. Mr. Silas Bent 
estimates that “more than half the ‘reading matter’ in 
metropolitan newspapers is of interested origin. It arises 
from, and is an occasion created by, agencies which have 
a special stake in its presentation. Yet it is presented as 
though it were an impartial and colorless statement of fact, 
on which the reader may with security base an opinion.” 
While I do not presume to vouch for Mr. Bent’s per- 
centages, I do know that so prevalent is this practice known 
to be, that discriminating readers look between the lines of 
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almost all press matter to see whether an invisible hand or 
purpose inspired them. - With thoughtful readers, it means 
weakened confidence in the press; with thoughtless readers 
it means misled minds. Both results are calamities. 

Disinterested reporting and thinking are ends devoutly 
to be wished, but very difficult to be secured. One of our 
human frailties is to think with ourselves in front of our- 
selves. We ask as did a Roman governor of a divine 
teacher, “What is truth?” but like him we stand before our 
truth-givers as a man stands before his tailor in front of 
the multiple mirror of the tailor shop. What we see is the 
reflection of ourselves on all sides and what we want is the 
truth which will fit us. The temptation of the news-teller, 
therefore, is to be the tailor rather than the informer of 
the public niund. It is so hard to keep personal equations 
and personal interests from getting in to spoil our per- 
spective in the telling and in the hearing. If this is true of 
the ordinary observer, what must be the difficulty of keep- 
ing news impartial in this day of publicity agents and 
subtle propaganda? 

FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCI 

Nowhere is this task so hard or so important as in the 
realm of foreign news. Propaganda on an international 
scale has developed such a finesse and is so freighted with 
sinister possibilities that it constitutes one of the major 
problems of the present day. The character of our foreign 
press correspondents is almost of more importance than 
the quality of our diplomats. We may well hail the resolu- 
tion passed by the recent conference of press experts at 
dealing with the “Publication distribution of 


(seneva or 


sententious news.” One paragraph reads: 


This conference expresses the desire that newspapers and 
news agencies of the world should deem it their duty to take 
stringent measures to avoid the publication or distribution of 
should the 
sibility of active international cooperation for the attainment 
of this 


+1 


such news or articles, and also consider pos- 


purpose which is in conformity with the spirit of 


e league of nations 


We are not necessarily suggesting the suppression of 


news which foreign correspondents may deem unfriendly 


or inflammatory. Censorship is a dangerous expedient in 


times of peace as in times of war. We are merely pleading 
here for the sifting of propaganda out of news. All that we 
readers ask for is the whole truth, so far as that is pos- 
sible to secure. Somehow we feel that we can trust the 
dissemination of truth about the various peoples to make 
for peace. What we cannot trust is the propaganda which 
covers shabby commercial motives with the cloak of patriot- 
ism or some other noble sentiment. To illustrate: Some few 
years ago a prospectus was sent to a group of interested in- 
vestors pointing out the commercial values which would 
accrue to a certain city on our western coast from the 
development of a naval base in its environs. The arguments 
of that prospectus, however, were not given to the general 
public. What the American readers had put before them 
were various and repeated reports of unfriendly Japanese 
the that do well to 
strengthen our navy on the Pacific. This is but one instance 


attitudes and inference we would 


where news can be made to mislead the public by covering 
sordid self-interest with the mantle of patriotism. 
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Theological circles some years ago were stirred by a 
” It was an effort to 
discover the different sources which entered into the com- 


movement called “higher criticism. 
position of the Bible. It would seem that the time is 
ripe for journalistic circles to have a stirring of higher 
criticism, designed to separate the reading matter which js 
inspired by the gods of publicity and propaganda from that 
which is just plain truth. Let the newspapers publish 
propaganda. Let their power be used to influence public 
opinion. They have as good right to do so as we ministers 
have to preach sermons. But fairness and truth demand 
that propaganda does not disguise itself as news. 

In view of the fact that it is almost impossible to keep 
news strictly impartial and free from personal and policy 
coloration, would the reading public not be better guided 
if the personalities and policies of a paper were made clearly 
known? If the editorial creed of a paper were published 
we readers would know better how to interpret the news 
from its Washington or Geneva or Albany correspondents. 
While we do not wish a return of the old partisan press 
of Greeley’s day, we would feel safer with that than with 
a press which comouflages its partiality with a colorless 


editorial page. 


A SENSE OF PROPORTION 


Another sin against truth which a newspaper may com- 
mit while presenting the facts is that of giving them with- 
out a sense of proportion. An illustration of this occurred 
during the last year on the part of the British press. A 
great majority of the news items regarding the city of 
Chicago which found a place in the English papers had to do 
with the colorful character of Mayor “Bill” Thompson and 
his pyrotechnic attacks on King George. The natural im- 
pression was that the people’of Chicago were seething with 
hatred for Great Britain. Now the actions and words of 
Mayor Thompson were facts—sad facts—and they were 
legitimate news. But even a New Yorker would hardly 
say that they were the overshadowing events of Chicago 
during the last twelve months. The mayor should have been 
reduced to smaller type by the press as he finally was by 
the polls. 

Speaking of Chicago, one’s mind naturally turns to 
crime. Here, too, a better sense of proportion on the part of 
the press would be a corrective. Some members of the 
clerical profession advocate the almost complete suppression 
of crime news. Personally, I do not believe that is feasible 
or particularly effective. Mere darkness does not prove a 
deterrent, as the divorce records of England show since the 
press curtain has been drawn in the courtrooms there. On 
the other hand the argument that the glaring spotlight of 
publicity is a protection against crime is certainly exploded. 
Too many of our criminals have themselves a news sense, 
or rather a publicity germ. The Gerald Chapman type are 
almost eager to take the handcuffs if they can get the head- 
lines. Furthermore, the broadcasting of sordid details of 
crime seems to have the power of suggestion. Surely the 
prominence given to crime in the news columns of a papef 
cannot be counterbalanced or corrected by a pious warning 
on the editorial page. Those publications which inflame the 
baser instincts of their readers by blazing headlines of vice 
on the front page cannot convince many of us that they are 
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crusaders for virtue, nor do they buttress their claim 
by pointing to the moral drawn by some sentimental feature 
writer elsewhere in the edition. It is news that is potent. 
When the reporter’s columns arouse the suggestion to go 
to hell, it does little good to run an inside page saying “Go 
to church.” 
TREATING CRIME AND SCANDAL 


Crimes and divorces are news because they are still the 
xceptional. They have a right to be chronicled but, in the 
nterest of truth, they should be published in such propor- 
m to other news as to give the impression that they are 

the exceptional. While we do not expect the daily 
ress to adopt exclusively the apostolic injunction to think 

n “whatsoever things are lovely, honorable, and of good 
report,” we do believe that a considerable amount of such 
items must be included in order to give.a fair cross-section 
; human events. Perhaps the practice of Editor Dingley 
| Lewiston, Maine, some years ago is practicable even in 
ur larger cities. After an edition which was depressing in 
ts preponderance of the unpleasant, he would call in his 
eportorial staff and order them to hunt up some of the 
sood news around the town. Somewhere between Sinclair 

ewis and the Rotary club lies the balanced view of Main 
street. 

Both editors and ministers must guard falling into that 
trait of our young cynical writers which points to the vices 
rather than the virtues and says, “That’s human nature.” 

One who came as a Carpenter nineteen centuries ago saw 
the seamy side of life as no man ever saw it. He was mar- 
yred by the public which he came to serve. But he never 
lost faith in human nature. Because he believed that the 
etter things outnumbered the worse he said, “Ye shall 
The 


realistic literary school of our day focusing its gaze on the 


now the truth and the truth shall make you free.” 


sordid side of human nature, expresses, through a spokes- 
man, Mr. Aldous Huxley, its conviction by saying, “Ye 
shall know the truth and the truth shall make you mad.” 
We are still optimists enough to believe that the truth 
{ given will make us free rather than mad. And this so-called 
realistic feature writing and news reporting which portray 
human nature only on its sordid side are lacking in one 
essential of truth telling, which is a sense of proportion. 


SENSATIONALISM 


\nother direction in which the pulpit would point the 
cience of the press is that of sensationalism. We do so 

t course with full knowledge that many of our papers 
not need it. Sensationalism is of far wider significance 

n the mere publishing of crime. It takes us back in our 
thinking to the saying of the elder James Gordon Bennett, 
who has been termed the father of “yellow journalism” in 
this country. He was fond of saying that the newspaper’s 
function was not to instruct but to startle. A modern critic 
has said that if Bennett had added that a part of its func- 
tion was to entertain he would have covered his ground. 
It is quite true that a vast section of our citizenry lives 
sensation rather than by thought. Like the light-minded 
sailor lad who brings back from his foreign travel no great 
deep wealth of experience but only colored designs tattooed 
on his skin, many of us derive no rich, ennobling values, but 
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only surface impressions from all the varied sights and 
sounds in this fairyland world of the twentieth century. In 
this day of ceaselessly running cinemas, and never-turned- 
off radios and overworked printing presses we are doing 
and seeing and hearing and saying more than any genera- 
tion ever did before us—but are we thinking more? One 
needs but to observe the rushing crowds of subway riders 
in our metropolis in order to note the cause of many social 
and political vagaries. They read incessantly and think in- 
differently. 

In justice to the press it must be said that the news- 
papers of today are seeking to serve a larger proportion 
of our people than the papers of earlier years. The great 
journals of the past which we are wont to cite as the 
standards were published for the elect few. The daily papers 
now try to interest the maid in the kitchen as well as the 
master in the library. But what hope of progress is there 


if all our dailies surrender to the slogan “Give the public 


” 


what it wants,” and then appraise that reading public on 
the level of its lowest common multiple? Granted that the 
life of a paper depends on serving its market, is not the 
press to be held partially responsible for the condition of 
that market? While we may have to admit with psycholo- 
gists that the average reader possesses a fourteen-year old 
mind, we still believe in the educability of man. Democracy 
is doomed if there is much more impetus given to that 


popular academic snobbery which characterizes all Ph.D.- 


less persons as morons. 
THE PRESS AND RELIGION 


We ministers still are convinced that the hopes and affec- 
tions as well as the fears and prejudices of men can be capi- 
talized. We believe that concerted measures on the part of 
our better newspapers can counteract the charlatanry of the 
tabloids, and that a public taste can be developed which 
will show financially its appreciation of better papers. 

In a discussion of the press by a minister it would be 
expected that something be said about its attitude toward 
religion per se. The newspapers have probably been as 


fair in their treatment of the church as the church has 


been in its reference to them. Neither has seemed to under- 
stand sympathetically the situation of the other. Each has 
viewed the other from the spectators’ gallery, and the 
balcony view is never the best place to see eye to eye. From 
the balcony the press reporter sees the millinery and the 
bald spots of the church constituency. From the pulpit’s 
aloof and critical view, it has often focused on the omis- 
sions and shortcomings of the press. To be sure, the papers 
play up out of all proportion any split in church organiza- 
tions. But we ministers have to admit that we too recognize 
the psychology which draws thousands to see a pugilist 
knocked out in a prize-fight while only a few will come 
around the next day to the hospital to see him put together. 
Some of our pulpit tactics reveal that we know the news 
appeal and drawing power of prize-fight atmosphere. If 
the press has a too ready spotlight for clerical contests, let 
us admit that we have fighting parsons who have a too ap- 
parent love of the arena limelight. Probably all that we in 
fairness ought to ask of our press fraternity is a better 
sense of proportion in presenting the ecclesiastically eccen- 
tric and the ecclesiastically regular. 
































































































































































































































































































Scotch Churches Move Toward Union 


By Marcus A. Spencer 


OW extraordinarily difficult it is to unite churches! 

It is hard to fuse two local congregations into 

one; it is even harder to merge denominations. 

Here in Scotland, whete Presbyterianism has divided and 

subdivided in the past, a great reunion is trying to take 

place. It will succeed, but what narrow escapes it has had, 

and may yet have, before the triumphant end is secured! 

It is still a real question how many people in one of the 
uniting bodies may refuse to enter the enlarged church. 

I sat in each of the sister general assemblies in turn yes- 
terday (May 25) for the union debate. The buildings 
were packed to the doors, with many outside in the hall un- 
able to gain admittance, for union is the all-absorbing topic 
of interest. The leading men in the two denominations 
have acted as a joint committee to draw up a “Basis and 
Plan of Incorporating Union.” Being men of good will and 
of large hearts, they were able to make the practical ad- 
justments necessary to bring diverging practice and pro- 
cedure into harmony. The doctrine and worship of the 
two churches were already one, so required no compromise. 
The problem in each assembly was for the negotiators now 
to carry their constituents with them—to secure the peo- 
ple’s approval of their painstaking and skillful labors. 

If the metaphor is not out of place for a decorous body 
of staid Presbyterians, one felt the similarity to a scene on 
the western plains. <A herd of spirited—very spirited— 
horses must be got into the corral for their own good and 
for the good of the world. Now a little cluster of horses 
dashes off at this point, now another group at that. And 
the leaders try to bring them back, sometimes successfully, 
sometimes in vain. It takes so little to make some of the 
horses shy. The leaders are ever on the alert lest some 
king-horse take fright, and lead a great portion of the herd 
away from the corral altogether. Until they are all safely 
inside, with the corral securely fastened, there is no telling 
what may happen. Of course, the figure breaks down in 
this respect: that most of the company want to enter the 
enclosure, and require no herding. Being humans and not 
horses, that is why the corral is the goal. But oh, the diffi- 
Surely it is to an absurd pitch that 
we protestants carry our “principles” and our right of pri- 
vate judgment ! 


culties in the way! 


WHENCE CAME DISUNION 


Before explaining the respective misgivings which cause 
fright, it is perhaps necessary to recount some prior history 
The Church of Scotland (the 
“Auld Kirk”) was founded by John Knox in 1560. Origi- 


of the two denominations. 


nally the only protestant church in the land, it was a state 
church, “by law established.” That meant two things, nec- 
essary in those days of beginning and struggle, the one in- 
offensive today; the other, a source of contention. It 
meant, first, that the state would protect the Church of 
Scotland against foreign or English aggression, so that 
neither Rome nor Anglicanism should be foisted on a peo- 
ple who preferred Presbyterian ways. And in the second 
824 


place, it meant that the state would help in the financial 


support of the church through the “‘teinds,” or tax on the 
land, and through exchequer grants from time to time. The 
Roman Catholic church had been robbed of its patrimony 
at the time of the reformation; through these means a por- 
tion of that patrimony was returned to her successor, the 


church of the Scottish people. 
STATE AID FOR A FREE CHURCH 


From this great state church, originally embracing all 
protestant Scotland, there have been leakages now and 


“e 


again. The state would interpret its duty to “support” the 
church in a way that was tantamount to domination or in- 
terference, and ministers and congregations would hive off, 
preferring freedom in smaller groups, to a divided alle- 
giance in company with a majority of their brethren. There 
was patronage in the old days: the patron would “present 
the living” to a minister of his choice, and the desires of 
the congregation were not consulted. Where the minister 
was acceptable, the system worked well enough, but when, 
as sometimes happened, the presentee was a “hunting par- 
son” or a “drinking parson,” the people rebelled. The re- 
sult of these influences was four great offshoots from the 
mother church: in 1690, when what became the Reformed 
Presbyterian church originated; in 1733, when the Seces- 
sion church was founded; in 1761, when the Relief church 
started; and preeminently in 1843 (the Disruption) when 
half the ministers and members came out to form “The 
Church of Scotland, Free.” In every case, those who pro- 
tested and left declared that they were the true church of 
Christ in Scotland, withdrawing from a false church which 
had allowed itself to become the puppet of the state, or 
rather, they declared that “the declining and corrupt por- 
tion” had left them! These various dissenting churches— 
all Presbyterian in doctrine, worship, and government, 
mark you—gradually during the last century came to see 
The result was a series 
of some six or eight reunions, culminating in 1900 with 
the formation of the great United Free Church of Scotland, 


how much they held in common. 


the other party to the uniting negotiations today. 
Perhaps it may be wondered how a state church and a 

Do they not have different 

attitudes toward spiritual things? Do they not hold oppos- 


free church can possibly unite. 


ing principles as to how religion ought to be supported : the 
one expecting the state to help, and the other priding itself 
on its complete financial independence, its voluntaryism? 

In the United States it would be inconceivable for the 
government to choose one denomination and help it finan- 
cially, while ignoring the rest. But in an old country like 
Scotland, where it has been actually done for at least 800 
It arose 
at a time when there was only one church, and it has merely 
been carried on through aid given to that church’s historic 


years, the situation is largely taken for granted. 


successor, and its aim was, and is, to make available for 
every parish at least one minister and the preaching of the 


Word and administering of the sacraments. As for the 
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June 28, 1928 THE 
ability of these particular churches to unite, the divisions 
sprang as a protest, not against establishment as such, but 
only against a corrupt and tyrannical establishment. The 
specific abuses in the mother church, which drove forth her 
children, have long since been reformed. The difficulty 
has been more over the fact that, while sojourning in the 
wilderness, the free churches have learned through neces- 
sity the joy and the sacrificial discipline of supporting the 
church by their own unaided efforts. That is, they have 
hecome—what they were not at the start—voluntaries, and 
they now shrink from uniting with a church which is estab- 
lished even in name, lest they slip back into easy-going ways 
and forget their former high and honorable standards of 
giving, and of plain speaking. 


PROGRESS OF NEGOTIATIONS 


The present negotiations started in 1908, when the 
Church of Scotland invited her sister churches to enter into 
conference to see whether the way could be opened up for 
reunion. The United Free church accepted the invitation, 
a joint conference committee was appointed, and for the 
last nineteen years, with the exception of the war years, the 
The 
Church of Scotland declared that her sine qua non for a 
united church was “the national recognition of religion” ; 
the United Free church similarly merely asked that the new 
church should have complete control of her own endow- 
ments and property, both agreeing that the church must be 
spiritually free. In 1921, parliament passed “The Church 
of Scotland Act,” a statement of the church’s constitution 
which had first been prepared and passed by the general 
assembly. 


churches have been hammering away at the task. 


This declared, in terms largely borrowed from 
United Free sources, the complete spiritual independence of 
the Church of Scotland—the state could no longer interfere 
with its doctrine, worship, nor management. 

In 1925, by another act of parliament, the Church of 
Scotland was declared the sole owner of all her buildings 
and properties. She must hereafter keep them in repair 
herself, instead of depending on the “heritors” (landowners 
of the district) to do it for her. The former exchequer 
grants have been redeemed through the handing over of 
£635,114 of government securities which the church can 
hold, or dispose of, as she pleases, the only condition being 
that she must wait at least five years before placing these 
securities on the market. The old teinds, which were fluc- 
tuating yet unescapable, have now been standardized to 
definite sums. Where the sum is less than a shilling per 
annum, the charge has been canceled. Where it is between 
a shilling and a pound, it must be redeemed at eighteen 
times the annual payment. Where it is over a pound, it 
may be left as an annual charge on the land, a sort of per- 
petual ground rent, or it may be redeemed, at the option of 
the owner. Thus, the Church of Scotland is complete mis- 
tress in her own house. She possesses her ancient endow- 
ments, she manages her own affairs, as independently of 
state interference as any communion in the land. 


WHY THE MINORITY DISSENTS 


On the United Free side, the misgivings have focused 
on the question whether the Church of Scotland is still priv- 
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ileged and state-endowed. The minority, numbering about 
a sixth or a seventh in recent assemblies, have contended 
that she is. Have not the teinds, and the exchequer grants 
through being capitalized, been handed over to her in per- 
petuity? Has not an ancient wrong, instead of being can- 
celed, merely been rendered intolerably permanent? But 
the majority answered that the teinds were originally the 
gift of pious donors, so that the Church of Scotland had 
as much right to them as the United Free church has to 
“feu duties” which have been willed in legacies to her 
the feu duty being also a perpetual ground rent. 

Who was to decide whether the teinds, whose origin is 
obscured in antiquity, were a tax or a gift? Only parlia- 
ment, the voice of the people of Britain, could render an 
unappealable and disinterested opinion. And _ parliament 
said that these ancient endowments, with certain subtrac- 
tions which reduced their total by one-sixth, should belong 
to the national church. In Gladstone’s time, parliament 
might have disendowed the church, feeling being then what 
it was, but today the atmosphere is different. Even the 
labor party, when it was in power in 1924, meant to cancel 
only one-quarter of the endowments. Should this fractional 
difference, one-quarter versus one-sixth, the majority asked, 


be allowed to divide Christian men forever ? 


INDEPENDENCE OF STATE 


Still the minority were not satisfied. They feared the 
courts might rule that the United Free church had changed 
her principles, if she should unite with the Church of Scot- 
land, and that she might therefore lose all her buildings and 
property, as the Free church did by uniting with the old 
United Presbyterians through the house of lords decision of 
1904. So counsel were consulted last winter, both majority 
and minority being given an opportunity to present their 
case. Counsel declared that the Church of Scotland “now 
hold its patrimonial rights in entire independence of the 
state. It has no right to make any claim upon the state for 
support or maintenance, and the state no longer recognizes 
any patrimonial obligations towards the church, other than 
the obligation which the state equally recognizes towards 
the property of the United Free church, viz, the obligation 
to provide courts of law in which the rights of property of 
If it be still an article 
of faith with the Church of Scotland that it is the right and 
duty of the state to support an establishment of religion, it 
is remarkable that the church should, with the approval of 


all its citizens may be duly enforced. 


the state, have taken the most drastic steps to absolve the 
state from any further responsibility in the matter.” 

This decision was hailed with delight in most quarters of 
the United Free church, for it meant that the two churches 
have really come to common ground. But counsel advised 
making their property doubly secure by having the United 
Free church pass a declaration saying that there is now 
nothing in the relation between the Church of Scotland and 
the state inconsistent with the principles of the United 
Free church. 

As a result of counsel’s decision, the minority members 
who honestly wanted union and who are not slaves to an- 
cient prejudices or outgrown watchwords have come over 
to the majority side. The declaration to be issued on the 
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suggestion of counsel is being worded in such a way as 
specially to please them. Their scruples about touching, 
even indirectly, money that seemed to come from public 
sources are being honored by the formation in the united 
church of a group of congregations which wish to depend 
for stipend wholly on the free-will offerings of the people. 
Any congregation desiring to do so may join this group 
within three months aftet the date of the union, and it will 
be assured by annual auditing that none of the funds which 
come to it from the committee that equalizes ministers’ sal- 
aries have arisen from endowment or any disliked source. 

3ut notwithstanding the wooing persuasiveness of the 
leaders and the real accommodations which have been made, 
there are even yet some who shy at union. They are op- 
posed to the vestiges of establishment which remain, such 
as the presence of the lord high commissioner, the king’s 
representative with a salary of £2,000 voted by parliament, 
as an honored guest of the assembly, and such as the fact 
that the Church of Scotland courts are judicatories of the 
realm, although not in secular matters. Dr. Drummond, 
the majority leader, asked in the assembly, “What are 
vestiges? They are remains, which show what has been, 
but no longer is. There are organs, biologists tell us, in 
the human frame that are useless, and only remind us of a 
remote relation between man and the lower animals. Does 
the grizzled tip of many human ears, for instance, proclaim 
man still to be an” (here Dr. Drummond's tongue uncon- 
sciously slipped and he said “‘ass’”—to the immense amuse- 


ment of the taut house) “ape? So of establishment.” 


WHO COMPOSE THE MINORITY? 


The continuing minority are afraid the Church of Scot- 
Article VIII 


new constitution allows her to interpret, modify, and add to 


land is not doctrinally free enough. of her 
her standards, it is true; but she is tied for all time to two 
positions : she must remain trinitarian, and she must remain 
protestant. And the minority—shades of American Pres- 


byterianism !—object to these safeguards! However, coun- 
sel pointed out that the United Free church is just as much 
restricted, for she, too, has a nucleus of doctrine by impli- 
cation. “The law will not support a trust for objects 
changeable at will.” 

The continuing minority is largely made up of three ele- 
ments. First, those who have no conscience about denom- 
inationalism. One speaker said, “If only all this agitation 
and work of the last nineteen years had been spent in the 
real work of the church, we might have grown a spirit of 
unity far more valuable than this mechanical unification. 
Second, those who dread a large church. An elder, an ex- 
member of parliament, thought it would not be for the 
Christian good of Scotland to set up a great, dominating 
church. It would be “unspiritual, full of sloth,” and would 
alienate the common people, for “we would associate our- 
Third, 


those who consider the United Free church superior mor- 


selves with wealth, stocks, shares, and privilege.” 


ally, because it has taken a more active stand against drink, 


does far more mission work abroad, and has a higher per 


capita standard of giving. This argument is usually not 
stated on the debating platform, but is emitted in private 


conversation. 
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At the end of a tense three and one-half hour debate, the 
vote in the United Free assembly was taken. Only 53 neg- 
ative votes were cast, almost all of them by laymen, as com- 


pared with 126 last year, in a house numbering about 800. 
NEW ISSUES EMERGE 


The difficulties of the Church of Scotland as respects 
union have all along been far less. To unite again with 
those who once left them has seemed to them eminently de- 
3ut this year the course of debate was not quite 
Their membership includes those who are 
proud of their state connection, and who like to think they 
are just as “established” as ever. This group was perfectly 
willing to admit a large group of “voluntaries” into their 
Sut they objected to 
the United Free church passing a declaration, not about 
themselves, but about the Church of Scotland. What right 


sirable. 


so smooth. 


kirk, as they are tolerant by nature. 


has one church to say what another church believes and 
holds? And to maintain, as the proposed declaration does, 
that it is no longer “an article of religious belief and obli- 
gation in the Church of Scotland that it is the right and 
duty of the state to maintain an establishment of religion” 
seemed to them to be going too far. Church of Scotland 
property might even be endangered if they sat silent under 
this provocation. I wondered, as I listened to the speeches, 
whether the effort to reduce the minority in the one church 
might merely prove the means of creating a minority in the 
other! Fortunately, when the vote was taken on the 
Church of Scotland delaying union in order to consult with 
counsel too, only 8 or 9 were in favor of that course. 

A more serious difficulty was represented by an overture 
which had been sent to the assembly from one synod and 
from eleven presbyteries, and which had obviously many 
ardent supporters. The Churth of Scotland is more “high 
church” than her sister, and the overture wanted the plan 
of union revised away from the “low” United Free posi- 
tion: Only ministers (not ruling elders) should participate 
in the laying on of hands at ordination; ministers’ rights 
must be safeguarded against encroachments by kirk ses- 
sions; committees and boards must not be allowed to in- 
fringe on the complete independence of presbyteries ; board 
secretaries must not be allowed a seat in presbyteries; the 
parish system—dividing the country into geographical units 
for religious purposes—must be retained. 


A DIE-HARD 


These questions were debated with much firmness. The 
leaders were quite willing that the points be remjtted to the 
conference committee for consideration, but with this the 
agitators were not satisfied. They held that these positions 
were Presbyterian and vital; they wanted their committee 
Wisely the assembly did not 
insist on these points as indispensable to union, and again 
$y 192 votes to 173, the moot 
points were remitted to the conference committee in order 
that the committee might ‘ 


to be instructed upon them. 
catastrophe was averted. 


‘endeavor to secure the adjust- 
ments craved.” 

Another motion put forward asked that “the general as- 
sembly reject in toto the said ‘Basis and Plan’ with rever- 
sion thereby to the status quo ante of the mother kirk, as 
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both a sign and source of real strength generally to all 

Presbyterian churches at home and abroad.” The mover 

was the minister of a wee parish in bleak Caithness in the 

north—the smallest parish in the whole land with only 204 

residents in its geographical bounds, of whom 7 are com- 

municants in his church. It is significant that no one could 
be found in the whole assembly to second his motion; he 
may not even have correctly represented his own flourish- 
ing constituency of 7 souls! And half an hour later, when 
the question as a whole was put, it was enthusiastically re- 
solved with only one dissenting vote that “matters have now 
been matured for an incorporating union between the 
churches, and that in the interests of the Church of Christ 
and the cause of religion in the land, union on the lines 
proposed ought to be carried through without delay.” 

Both churches are now offering their presbyteries a final 
chance to make suggestions on the plan of union, which 
suggestions must be forwarded to Edinburgh by September 
29, in order that the adjourned meetings of the two assem- 
blies on November 21 may give approval to the uniting act 
in its final form. The act of union will then, in accordance 
with the law of the church, have to be submitted to the 
presbyteries, who will invite kirk-sessions and congrega- 
If two-thirds of the 
presbyteries approve, the last meeting of the 


tions to express their opinion as well. 
separate as- 
semblies will convene in May, 1929, when final adjustments 
and future small details will be worked out. The union 
will finally be consummated at an adjourned assembly to 
be held in September, 1929. It is thought that the formal 
signature of the act of union will take place in historic St. 
Giles cathedral, perhaps in the presence of the king and 


queen. The united church will be called “The Church of 
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Scotland,” the name being chosen to assert the continuity 
and identity of the new church with the church of the Scot- 
tish reformation, rather than to imply special privilege or 
status conferred by the state in prejudice to other churches. 

The Church of Scotland has 1,470 congregations and 
761,946 members, and the United Free church, 1,449 con- 
gregations and 536,380 members. If the union goes through 
with no appreciable breakaway, there would therefore be over 
2,900 congregations and close to 1,300,000 communicants, 
which is distinctly more than a quarter of Scotland’s popu- 
lation. What would it mean to the United States to have 
one great, strong, protestant church embracing a like pro- 
portion of the population: 28 or 29 million souls? All our 
existing protestant denominations would have to merge into 
one church in order to secure such a total! 

But even this union does not compress Scotland into one 
protestant church over against Rome’s unity, nor yet into 
There remain the Free Church 
of Scotland (popularly known as the “Wee Frees,” the 
fundamentalists who held aloof from the 1900 union) with 


one Presbyterian church. 


137 congregations, but only 87 ministers, so that more than 
a third of their flocks are always unshepherded; the Free 


22 congregations and 16 minis- 


Presbyterian church with 
ters; the Reformed Presbyterian church with 8 congrega- 
tions; and the Synod of the United Original Seceders with 
22 congregations. The latter body is warming up toward 


And, 


of course, there are the Episcopalians, Congregationalists, 


the old mother church, and may later unite, as well. 


Baptists, Wesleyan Methodists, Primitive Methodists, and 
Salvation Army, in relatively small numbers, to keep prot- 
estants here from thinking John Knox was the only great 
church reformer in the world. 


BOOKS 


The Imagination of a Parson 


Parson Weems of the Cherry Tree, by Harold Kellock. The 
Century Company, $2.00. 


HAVE BEEN entertained, amused, and almost converted 

to a new appraisal of Parson Weems. While I am still of 

the opinion that his biography of “The Father of His 
Country” is a sticky mess of sentimentalities, redeemed here and 
there by an animated paragraph, illuminating fact, or a re- 
vealing episode, I have vastly more respect for Brother Weems 
himself. Weems was a versatile chap, a hawker of pamphlets, 
a seller of books but not an ordinary book agent, a preacher of 
love and tolerance in a day of brimstone and infant damnation. 
He was also a patriotic orator who loved to make the eagle 
scream, a fiddler who could delight a crowd of youngsters, and 
all the while a shepherd of souls who found no human being 
too lowly or sin-scourged to be beyond his ministry of mercy. 
lo be sure, he was an expert weaver of tall yarns out of the 
gossamer fabric of his imagination, a romancer who never let 
a little thing like a fact stump him; yet withal what a delight- 
ful human being the Rev. Mason Locke Weems was! 

The author of this book calls his hero “the father of the sob 
sister,” and cites abundant evidence of his right to such a title. 
Next to Weems’ Washington, his life of General Francis 
Marion ranks in importance. Some might put it first so far 


as its literary character is concerned. 
makes Marion live again. 


Certainly the parson 
Mr. Kellock is of the opinion that 
in the second chapter where Weems deals with the birth of 
Marion, he drew his long bow and made a shot that far over- 
topped Washington’s cherry tree. Weems records that Marion 
was sent to the West Indies for his health in a little schooner 
run by four men. When a few days out the vessel was attacked 
by a whale, and presently sank. The only survivor was Marion, 
and after that experience, which Weems characterizes as an 
“extraordinary providence,” his puny constitution expanded 
until he became a mighty man of valor. There’s a maximum 
of blood and thunder in this life of Marion and a minimum of 
truth. 

Weems also wrote a life of William Penn. He manages to 
inject into the story of the placid old Quaker some red hot 
material. Moreover the spirit of tolerance in this work re- 
flects vast credit on its clergyman author who, despite his tend- 
ency to prevaricate, possessed a large charity and a disposition 
to overlook many of the foibles in men which he condemned 
Here’s what Weems said about the 


infant damnationists of his day: “The man who believes that 


vigorously in his pamphlets. 


there are millions of sweet little babes, not a span long, broiling 
and screaming in hell flames, and there to continue to broil and 
scream through all eternity for God’s glory, can hardly see 
God’s judgment in the right light.” 
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Weems was an Episcopal rector and a member of the Masonic 
fraternity. He was well born and well educated. He spent 
thirty-six years on the road, peddling books, preaching sermons, 
and writing books and pamphlets of his own as he went along. 
He was a queer sort, but a born optimist, a cheery soul whose 
death, in 1825, subtracted something from the gaiety of this 
new world. 

° Epcar DeWitt Jones. 


: rq . rye 
Honoring Two Great Teachers 
Studies in Early Christianity. Edited by Shirley Jackson 

Case. The Century Company, $4.50. 

HIS volume of essays on New Testament Topics was 

presented to Prof. Frank C. Porter and Prof. Benjamin 

W. Bacon of Yale divinity school as a token of ap- 
preciation for their contribution to biblical scholarship at the 
time of their retirement from active teaching after more than 
thirty years of service. The authors include about twenty of 
the leading new testament scholars of the United States and 
Germany. Three of the essays are in German. Such an offering 
by their fellow-teacher constitutes a fitting tribute to the valu- 
able work of two men who have combined in an unusual degree 
the patient and toilsome work of research with the qualities of 
inspiring teachers. It was impossible to have the book reviewed 
by any of the scholars who generally review books in this 
field for The Christian Century, for most of them are among 
the authors, but I take this opportunity of speaking my own 
word of appreciation of Professor Porter who, as a young 
professor, opened new windows for me into the meaning of 
scripture. Professor Bacon came to Yale after my time. (Is it 
thirty years that they say he has taught there?) 

The essays are almost all severely technical. Some deal with 
the use of Greek words; others with phases of the teaching of 
Jesus and Paul; others with textual problems. Professor Case 
himself, in addition to collecting the several contributions and 
organizing them into a volume, writes on the rise of Chris- 
tian Messianism. As illustrations of scholarly method, they are 
of the first importance even apart from the value of their con- 
tents. The one essay which is non-technical, though not with- 
out a basis of scholarship equal with the others, is that of Prof. 
Ernest F. Scott, who points out the limitations of the historical 
method. One has not completely described Christianity when 
one has depicted the matrix in which it was cast and discovered 
ources, or parallels, for its ideas, its practices and its phrase- 
ology. Such inquiries may indeed illuminate the theme and give 
to Christianity its proper orientation among the cultures of the 
world, but there remains the question of its value as a spiritual 
experience, and this is not to be defined in terms of obscure 
analogies with oriental cults, mystery religions, or antecedent 
messianic hopes. It is particularly fitting that this reminder 
should be given at the outset of a volume in honor of Profes- 
sors Porter and Bacon, both of whom, while giving full credit 
to the importance of genetic studies and making notable con- 
tributions to the understanding of the origins and backgrounds 
of Christianity, were ever mindful of its unique values and 
exhibited not less religious sympathy than historical acumen. 

WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON. 


Books in Brief 


Tue Jesuits 1N Mopern Times, by John La Farge, S. J. 
(America Press, $0.00), is not a history and professes not 
to be an apologia, but the reflections of a secular priest who 
became a Jesuit after a considerable experience with the world. 
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The author treats at length of the “vocation” to religious orders 
in general, and makes an instructive contrast between the “busi- 
ness opportunities” which are held before the eyes of the young 
who are choosing a calling, and the search for perfection which 
is the note of the “religious” life. The non-Catholic, knowing 
what he may easily learn from other sources (but not from 
this book) about the Jesuit order, may indulge the thought that 
if entering the Jesuit order is the road to perfection, it is a 
road which has many diverging ramifications that lead to less 
exalted goals. The “Jesuit apostleship” relates itself to the 
needs growing out of men’s ignorance of Catholic truth, social 
disorders, the call of the foreigner, and the problem of educat- 
ing youth. Why then is there so much opposition toward such 
godly men laboring in so good a cause? According to this 
author, the reasons are all favorable to the Jesuit order. The 
sinful world persecutes the Jesuits because “there is no com- 
promise between the Spirit of God and the ever active spirit of 
Evil.” Some in the church oppose the Jesuits because they 
always champion the larger interests which are often in con- 
flict with local or temporary interests. Has the Jesuit order 
ever been to blame for anything, or has it now the slightest 
imperfection? From Father La Farge’s account one would 
conclude that it is perfection. 


Aw Upuitt Roap In Inp1a, by M. L. Christlieb (Houghton, 
Mifflin, $2.00), contains a missionary’s letters covering twenty 
years of work in India. It gives intimate views of village 
life. 


Readers who are sensitive about the practice of this paper 
in printing “protestant” with a lower case p, will kindly note 
that we are not responsible for the “low style” in the title of 
DAISY AND DAPHNE (Boni & Liveright, $2.50). That is the 
way it is written by the author, rose macaulay—beg pardon, 
The amazing 
thing about these sisters, daisy and daphne, is that they are 
It is not a great story, at 
best. Cleverly told, what theré is of it, but thin and trivial. 
Its cleverness is in scattered sentences and isolated bits. There 
are enough of these to keep up the interest. The author can 
handle details with exceptional skill but lacks either the ability 
or the determination to marshal them effectively into a whole. 


I notice that she writes that Rose Macaulay. 


really—but why spoil the story? 


CORRESPONDENCE 


“Boy Conscription” in Australia 


Epitork THe CuHRistTiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Leyton Richards is mistaken when he states that “boy 
conscription” still exists in Australia. During the war the con- 
scriptionists failed ignominiously in their attempt to enforce con- 
scription in Australia. I was associate minister with Dr. Charles 
Stoory in Melbourne and, while there, found the temper of 
the people far different from that suggested by Mr. Richards. 

Manchester, N. H. Harry TAYLOR. 


Brass Buttons and Brass Tacks 


Epitror THe CuRIsTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: “Shadows, Adjectives and Brass Buttons,” in your issue 
of May 31, is a spirited, if one-sided, account of a recent debate 
It is written by one of the 
She complains 
that the “brass buttons” and “purple” adjectives of her minis- 


on “Preparedness or Pacifism.” 
debaters, who is both a minister and a Ph. D. 


terial opponent won the audience over her “logic.” She proves 
to her satisfaction that, in the imagery of Plato, “the great 
American public stays in its cave” and prefers “shadows” to 
In the opinion of one of the audience the real situa- 


’ 


“reality.’ 
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tion was that the “inaccuracies,” “pyrotechnics” and “mud- 
slinging” complained of, even if conceded, could not make 
convincing her arguments for extreme pacifism. In all prob- 
ability an audience of Ph.D.’s would have registered no higher 
conversion percentage at the end of the debate than we did. 
The man on the street has not yet, in spite of his bitter dis- 
illusionments since the treaty of Versailles, reversed his wartime 
opinion as to the necessity of our entering the great war. Con- 
sequently he has scant patience with any ultra-pacifist 
avoids discussion of this and similar specific questions. 

Elmira, N. Y. ONE oF THE AUDIENCE. 


who 


Are Presbyterian Liberals Asleep? 


Epitork THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: The editorial on “The Presbyterians” is greatly appre- 
ciated. You have in no sense overdrawn the case. 
Harris Ave. Presbyterian Church, 
San Angelo, Tex. 


M. S. Epperson. 


Entor THe CHristiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Your editorial, “The Presbyterians,” is a timely indict- 
ment of the liberal tactics within the Presbyterian church. As 
an ordained minister of this church I feel that it is surely time 
for the liberals to adopt a more progressive policy. 
not be antagonistic, but surely they need of more 
backbone at our general assemblies. There is too much inclina- 
tion to cry “peace, peace” when there is no peace and to be 
indulgent and benevolent toward the ungracious and malicious 
attitude of the fundamentalists. 


They need 


stand in 


The writer knows whereof he 
speaks for he has seen this medieval body at work and ex- 
perienced their methods of persecution. 


Union Springs, N. Y. Gerorce E. Davies. 


Eprttor Tue Cristian CENTURY: 

SIR: There is much in the editorial entitled “The Presby- 
terians” in your issue of June 14, which will appeal to liberals 
in the Presbyterian church as just and warranted; so much in- 
deed that they will feel keen regret that the influence of the 
editorial will be largely or wholly nullified by its surprising 
misinterpretation of facts, and exaggeration of tendencies within 
the denomination. I quote a few outstanding instances: “Its 
present condition, revealed in the general assembly at Tulsa, 
contains all the elements of tragedy.” “The voice of dogmatic 
the voice of the liberal 
is no tradition of ‘free- 


reaction grows constantly louder, while 
has trailed away to a whisper.” “There 
dom of individual interpretation’ such as has given standing 
room to the liberals within such fellowships as those of Baptists, 
Disciples and Congregationalists.” “Year by year for the past 
eight years the liberals within Presbyterianism have been lapsing 
into silence.” “The non-fundamentalist group speak of them- 
selves now as ‘tolerationists,’ and toleration to exist without 
being subjected to constant attack is all that the Presbyterian 
liberals feel that they dare to ask for.” “The policy of 
suppliance to be merely tolerated.” 

These statements are amazing in their misunderstanding of 
the facts. They are simply without foundation. If we did not 
know and respect the motives of The Christian Century, we 
would be tempted to call them libelous. Careful reading of Dr. 
Boddy’s report, on which the editorial professes to be based, 
shows that it yields no basis for such extreme statements. While 
I cannot speak for liberal Presbyterians as a whole, I am sure 
I represent them when I say that they have never used the word 
“tolerationists” to describe themselves or anyone else. The 
only use to which it has ever been put, to my knowledge, is on 
the part of extreme conservatives, or fundamentalists, to describe 
their view of the “middle party” in the church, which, though 
strongly conservative in theology, wants to work in generous 
spirit with liberal men and groups. It is in every way an un- 
worthy word. I know of no case in which liberal Presbyterians 
have used it or approved of its use. 

It is not true that “the voice of dogmatic reaction has been 
growing constantly louder, while the voice of the liberal has 
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trailed away to a whisper.” The plain truth is that the voice of 
dogmatic reaction has sunk lower, or at least been heeded less 
and less, while the voice of plain Christian good will and under- 
standing has made itself heard more and more strongly. 

One reading this editorial, if The 
Century has so much as heard that, even at the height of the 


wonders, on Christian 
conflict, Mr. Bryan failed to be elected moderator; that for the 
served to to 

that the recom- 
mended this year was defeated; that the liberal Presbyterians 


last three assemblies it has discredit a be 


called a fundamentalist, 


man 
and candidate so 
issued an “Affirmation” at the very height of the controversy 
in our church, which stated clearly and uncompromisingly the 
liberal position; that they have steadily maintained the positions 
therein taken; that a commission of fifteen appointed to deal 
with the unrest in the church presented two notable documents 
at successive assemblies, which together sustain practically all 
the major positions taken in the “Affirmation”; that these docu- 
ments affirm that liberty of belief obtains in our church, that 
tolerance is an essential element in its constitution, and that no 
authority, not even the assembly, has ever defined what are 
the “essential and Has The 
Christian Century heard that the general assembly, and that 


necessary articles” in our creed. 


at one of its most conservative sessions, affirmed that it is un- 
constitutional to insist on the famous five points of fundamental- 
Did the the e Dr Boddy 


report, in which are clearly pointed out, one after another, ac- 


ism? writer of litorial really read 
tions of the recent assembly which he describes as “progressive 
victories” ? 

It seems clear that, because the liberals in the Presbyterian 
church have cared more about being Christians than even about 
being liberals, because they have loyally tried to “study the peace 
and unity of the church,” as they promised to do in their ordina- 
tion vows, because they have been content to state their position 
and then wait, without making a noise to attract attention, they 
have, in your judgment, failed. We do not so judge. So far as 
I can speak for the liberals in the Presbyterian church, I would 
say that they rejoice today that no party has won a 
the at 


grown weary of the bickering and fighting, and has resolved to 


partisan 


victory in our beloved church, that church large has 
go ahead as one body, including conservatives and liberals on 
terms of unquestioned right. 

fact 


to 


the 
year after year 
That 


would 


You note as an indication of failure or of weakness 


that the liberals have not sent their leaders 
the assembly, as the fundamentalists have done due 
the that 


they trust the church as a whole, and are not out most of all for 
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to the deliberate choice of liberals, who show 


the victory of one group. The liberals believe they have been 
right in striving honestly for the good of the church as a whole 
rather than for the victory of their own party. And they be- 
lieve that the results justify that policy. 

Let it be said emphatically that the liberals in the Presbyterian 
church cannot “continue the policy of suppliance to be 
With 


firmness, with dignity, but without much noise or shouting or 


merely tolerated,” for that has never been their policy. 


fighting, they have stood for their constitutional rights in a con 
stitutional church, and they are having the satisfaction of see- 
ing their noble denomination, which they love, become more 
and more what they believe it should be, a true home for both 
conservatives and liberals, who love the same Lord Jesus Christ, 
and are loyal to the same great evangelical faith. 

It is a pity, a thousand pities, as you say, that the Presbyterian 
church has not held to its high vision of organic unity 
claimed it in 1918. 
for the collapse of that idealistic effort. And to say that it has 
fallen from that height into a condition that all the 
elements of tragedy” is quite as much of an overstatement as if 


which 
3ut it does not bear the entire responsibility 
“contains 
I should say that The Christian Century, by publishing this 
editorial, with its strange ignoring of facts, and misinterpreta- 
tion of motives and tendencies, had fallen from its position of 
trust into a condition where it has forfeited the good opinion of 
all true men. Of course that would not be true; neither is the 
impression conveyed by your editorial. 

New York City. WILLIAM 


P. MERRILL, 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 
It requires two weeks to make a 
address. I is necessary 
hat our wrappers be addressed a full 
week ahead, and time is required to 
andle accurately the large volume of 


change of 


requests for change that come to us 
at this Unless 
your vacation period is somewhat ex- 
tended, we that you leave a 
few stamps with your postmaster, or 
postman, and ask to have your Chris- 
tian Century forwarded to you. You 
thus avoid the risk of missing a copy 
both at the beginning and at the end 


season of the year. 


advise 


your vacation. 

We desire that shall 
not miss a single issue, and while we 
will gladly 
dress requested, we are sure the risk 


our readers 
make any change of ad- 


of irregularity is greatly reduced by 


the plan we suggest. 


In requesting change of address, 


ihscribers will help us by observing 


the following suggestions: 


(1) Give present as well as new 
ddress. 

(2) If convenient, tear off and 
enclose address on present wrapper. 


Publishers, 
THe Cus 1.N CENTURY. 











Wet Candidate May Cost 
Democrats Half-million Votes 
Bishop H. M. DuBose, of the Metho 


list church, south, chairman of the South- 


land committee of safety, also president of 
i¢ Tennessee Anti-saloon league, declares 
hat if a candidate whose personal and offi 
il record and acts brand him as a wet 
| nominated at Houston, the 
democratic party will lose 500,000 or more 
f its adherents in the south. It is reported 
that 200,000 voters have signed an official 
protest to the demorratic convention 
igainst the nomination of a wet candidate 
under the auspices of the Southland com 
mittee of safety, which has been organized 
in the interest of the preservation of the 
Volstead act and the enforcement of the 
I8th amendment. 


Dr. G. P. Atwater Declines 
Election to Bishopric 

Rev. George P. Atwater, in a letter to 
Bishop Stires, has declined his election to 
the office of suffragan bishop of the Long 
Island diocese of the Episcopal church. 
Justifying his decision, he states that “I 
am convinced beyond the question of a 
loubt that I cannot honorably relinquish 
my rectorship of Grace church, Brooklyn.” 


Detroit Disciples Open New 
Church Building 

he informal opening of the new Cen- 
tral Woodward Christian church, Detroit, 
t Sunday, June 10. The con- 


gregation which has been worshiping for 


ook place 


a year and a half in the auditorium of the 
General Motors building, took possession 


of the new 


830 


structure with the exception 





of the sanctuary and side chapel, which 
will not be ready for use until September. 
The large banquet hall on the first floor 


was filled to overflowing and many stood 
throughout the service. The church school 
was practically doubled in attendance. Dr, 


British Table Talk 


London, June 5. 
UR PILGRIMS set sail last Saturday 
for Boston on the Celtic. They are 
admirably representative of the churches 
of the Congregational. order. With them 
are Dr. Sidney Berry, Dr. J. D. Jones, and 
Dr. Sleep. While 
many have worked 
splendidly for this 
enterprise, I am sure 
that all the pilgrims will agree that the 
perfection of the plans is due most of all 
to Dr. Sleep of the Colonial missionary 
society, who has brought to the task of 
planning the pilgrimage his consummate 
gift of organization. The pilgrims are 
going on their way with the blessing of 
all the Congregationalists of Great Brit- 
ain. It is a common experience in these 
days to have an interchange of preachers; 
Rotarians have been over in great com- 
panies; but this is, I think, the first expe- 
dition of its kind in which the value of the 
pilgrimage will not depend upon the 
speeches of the few, but upon the pres- 
ence of the many, who will carry from 
churches in every part of the land their 
message of good will. They will tell, as 
cables cannot, how deeply the heart of our 
people responds to the call for a bold re- 
nunciation of war; they are crossing the 
Atlantic, not as preachers, but as a church. 
And I believe when they return they will 
not cease to be messengers of good will 
returning to their own people from the 
with memories which will be pro- 
longed through the years to come. 
.* 6 @ 


The Pilgrimage of 
Good Will 


west 


The Speaker 
Retires 

Mr. Whitley is very soon to retire from 
the speaker's chair. He has been a speaker 
of great distinction, and men of every 
party agree that he has held the most dif- 
ficult of all offices with unfailing judg- 
ment, timely humor, and a dignity at once 
impressive and unaffected. In modern 
times at least we have never had a poor 
speaker; it is surprising that for this office 
there has been given to us a succession of 
men who, when they were called to it, 
proved themselves equal to the task. We 
who belong to the Congregational 
churches are proud of the fact that Mr. 
Whitley is one of our people, and not in 
name only; for years he took his part in 
the life of our churches in Halifax—where 
early in his career he taught in a night 
school. My readers will be interested to 
know that it was from that same York- 
shire town that Dr. Jowett came. It may 
be conjectured that Mr. Whitley's health 
has suffered from the strain of his office; 
he will be made a peer and granted an in- 
come probably of £4,000 a year. With the 
leisure which he has earned, he will be 
able, it is hoped, to serve the nation in 
other ways. 


And So Forth 
The prayer book is becoming once 
more a leading theme in the press. The 
issue before the people has been gradually 
reduced to this—is the nation prepared 
to trust the Church of England with the 
power of reservation, however - safe- 
guarded? Very little is said of the 
epiklesis which is introduced into the serv- 
ice of holy communion. For the average 
man the practice of reservation is the 
chief matter. On the one hand are those 
who are prepared to trust the bishops 
within the carefully limited provisions of 
the new book; on the other hand are 
those who are sure that these provi- 
sions cannot and will not be enforced. 
Mr. Hugh Walpole has _ been 
a diligent student of Anthony Trollope; 
readers of “The Cathedral” know this; 
he has written a book in the’ English 
Men of Letters series upon this author 
with a quick and sympathetic mind. “When 
we say that his novels are amateur, we 
mean that they are not professional? 
When does a novel become professional? 
When a novelist has learned the trick of 
his trade so thoroughly that that trick has 
come in between himself and his creative 
vision.” That is well said. . Tomor- 
row, we are not allowed to forget the 
fact, is Derby day. It is one of our minor 
hysterias that we work ourselves up into 
a state of excitement about the Derby as 
‘about no other race. Sweepstake winners 
come to rank with the leading figures of 
our day. The fact that a lucky draw may 
bring a man £250,000 introduces an 
Arabian night’s touch into our life; it 1s a 
pity that we cannot find some other out- 
let for our romantic emotions. . . . The 
house of commons resumes its sessions 
this week. There will be five bye-elec- 
tions to fill the places of members of 
parliament promoted to the house of lords 
or to other duties. They are not con- 
stituencies in which the government runs 
any serious risk. Sir Alfred Mond, how- 
ever, becomes a peer; he has been a mem- 
ber of a constituency to which he was 
elected as a liberal; when he went over to 
the conservatives he still held his old seat. 
The editor of the Daily News has 
seized the opportunity to discuss in his 
paper the question of the life beyond 
death. Yesterday Mr. Chesterton was 
writing; today Professor Julian Huxley; 
others are to follow from many schools 
of thought. Mr. Chesterton is more con- 
cerned for the wits, or the lack of wits, in 
the living. Mr. Arnold Bennett accepts the 
conclusions of Sir Arthur Keith; but 
others as strongly dissent from the meta- 
phor of the flame of the candle and all 
that it is taken to imply. The striking 
fact remains that in a popular paper this 
is a chief line of interest. More of this 

later! 
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Edgar DeWitt Jones, minister, took as 
his sermon theme, “The Latter Glory of 
This House.” Plans for dedication are 
under way. Dr. F. H. Divine, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., will lead the church in a pre- 
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of commons, by a vote of 266 to 220, a 
larger majority than in the vote of last 
December. Home secretary Joynson- 
Hicks led in the fight against the new 
prayer book, and gloated over the fact 


831 


pelled to fight his spiritual chief, the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, whom he is said to 
revere, also his political chief, prime min- 
ister Baldwin. It is reported that the 
archbishop of Canterbury, who had long 


rd dedication stewardship campaign Sept. 26- that he had “smashed forever the en- hoped for the final success of the revision, 
ol Oct. 7. Dedication Sunday will be Octo- deavor of Rome to control the independ- sees in the rejection the beginning of the 
% ber 14, and will be followed by a week of ent church in England.” He was com- end of the Church of England. The 


fellowship services participated in by well 
known ministers and educators. 


Special Correspondence from the Northwest 
Portland, Ore., June 9. 


United Presbyterians Report 


Large Membership Increase Portland, the 88th city she has visited in 


ce At the United Presbyterian general as- UNE 3 witnessed the formal opening of this country. The municipal auditorium was 
he sembly, held in St. Louis, May 16-21, the new edifice built by the University used, the mayor of the city introduced the 
ly large increases in membership were re- (Christian church of Seattle. It has a value evangelist, and great throngs attended the 
ed ported for the year, more than 11,000 per- of $425,000 and affords ample facilities for services. However, more than half of 
he sons having been received into the church worship and for a modern program of re- them seem to have driven in from smaller 
e- by confession of faith. ligious education. The towns outside the city, and curiosity was 
. Calls St. Louis Religious — Church auditorium has a seating the motive most apparent. Collections 

Capital of Southwest n Seattle capacity of 1500. The were disappointing. The management 
ge church incorporates and _ called public attention to the fact that no 


he Dr. Arthur H. Armstrong, secretary of 


the St. Louis church federation, calls St. t*ansforms the first unit built twelve years 


less than 640 pennies were put on the 


7 Louis “the religious capital of the south- a = = Dr. ory Rssee 4 > a yn liye nine vn we a 
of west, and presents the following figures he ‘o we _— o ~ “ee oe en re get at n a den nt hme 
i as justification: there are 756 protestant . ap i Rey ers pg 5 y - Be ae = - 1 = _ - — no “on 
vie churches in the city, and nearly 100 de- we — 1e€ —— ce) : . r. el- the need 0 impor ations rom an : n- 
nominational institutions are located there. aver is popular in the city and enacted geles. The A. F. M. does its work in 
ed. the title role of “The Wayfarer” during class A fashion—costly trucks for street 
en Minister Voted Most Useful the several years when that pageant- meetings, advertising by electrically 
re; Citizen of Syracuse drama was given in the university stadium. lighted signs, well-equipped motorboats 
Is; First Baptist church, Syracuse, N. Y., The new plant provides an assemblyroom, for colportage work among sailors and 
sh recently carried on a campaign through seating 700, for the Kleihauer Men’s Bible cannerymen, and an orchestra of forty 
or its membership to determine who is the class, which has been meeting in a thea- and choir of 100 for the nightly mission 
- most useful citizen of the city. Over 4000 ter for the past two years. The pastor meetings. An aeroplane has been ordered 
we ballots were cast, and Rev. Frederick W. preached the opening sermon. for the purpose of evangelizing isolated 
al? Betts, minister of the Universalist church a: a hamlets. Leaders of orthodox churches 
al? there, was accorded the honor by an over- pjans for Summer gaze wistfully at these activities and wish 
of whelming majority. He was presented Assemblies they could attack pressing problems with 
= with a loving cup at a special service held Comparatively speaking, population in the accuracy and ease displayed by this 
ates at First Baptist church. the northwest is sparse. Vast stretches group, whose total membership in the 
~< Bishop Hartzell Still in of territory constitute either wilderness or United States is 2,100, three-fourths of it 
me Serious Condition wonderland. The communicant with na- in Oregon. ae 
nto sishop Joseph C. Hartzell, who was the ‘Te has unsurpassed opportunity to ob- 
as victim of a brutal attack from robbers at serve and visit mountain, sea, forest, lake And So Forth 
ers his home in Blue Ash, O., a few weeks and river. The abundance of scenic riches The eight Seattle churches of the Dis- 
of ago, is making very slow recovery. He ' 2% embarrassment. It induces the in- ciples of Christ recently held a union 
lay will be compelled to lie in bed for several #4SUration of too many summer camps communion service, looking forward to 
an weeks in a plaster cast. Bishop Hartzell and divides the human energies enlisted the national convention which is sched- 
sa is 86 years of age. His active episcopal ‘5° that the acquisition of permanent led for that city in 1929. The na- 
ut- career was spent in Africa. equipment is difficult and hazardous. ional convention of rescue mission work- 
“he : Moreover, the beauties of nature are so ers has just been held in Vancouver, B. C. 
~ Dr. Sockman Conducts Question common as to lose much of their lure. On their way back, about 75 prominent 
we Box for National Broadcasting - Finally, no one spot has come to such (Christian leaders were entertained by 
of Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, minister at spiritual significance as to hold a com- three missions in Portland, given a ban- 


ie Madison Avenue Methodist church, New  pelling place in the mind of the multitude. 
York, has been invited by the Greater Seabeck, located on Hood’s canal, a few 
ins N Ww York federation of churches and the miles west of Seattle, comes nearest to 
National Broadcasting company to con- 


quet, and afforded opportunity to speak in 
several of the largest churches. ... A new 
council of churches was recently formed 


, . meeting our needs for a single, well- jn Spokane. Rev. E. C. Farnham, secre- 
me duct a question box as the feature of their equipped “mount of vision.” It is under tary of the Portland council, assisted in 
was “Friendly hour,” which is broadcast from a single management for the season and the organization. . The Episcopalians 

to 4 to 5 on Sunday afternoon over WJZ accommodates various Y. M. and Y. W. of western Oregon are engaged in a cam- 
eat. and the Blue network. This feature is groups and the summer school of the Mis- paign to secure $125,000 with which to 
has running through the summer. sionary Education movement, which will place their campus work at state institu- 


come this year July 21-31. Rev. John 
H. Matthews, who handles the interde- 
nominational religious education work in 
western Washington, has been identified 
with this enterprise from the beginning. 
The competition of denominational groups 


tions on a better basis. About one-third 
of the amount has been secured. . . . Dr. 
Herbert S. Johnson, long time pastor of 
the Warren Avenue Baptist church, Bos- 
ton, Mass., had the unusual honor of de- 
livering the baccalaureate sermon at both 


his Dr. Gilbert Rowe Goes 

ond To Duke University 

was Dr. Gilbert T. Rowe, of Nashville, book 
ley; editor of the Methodist church, South, 
vols and editor of the Methodist Quarterly 
| Review, will occupy the chair of Christian 


. . . has cut into its attendance of recent years, State we § he UJni- 

, A doctrine at Duke university school of re- ost be 8 : , at , " sali y the Oregon State college and the Uni 
os : “ae . 1as n ) specialize on peop - , . . » mative 

the ligion, Durham, N. C., beginning with at - ide eee ; re € versity of Oregon. He is a native son, 

but the auteme term. who are older and more experienced than however, and his father was the first presi- 


those welcome elsewhere, so that it should 
New Prayer Book Again continue to be useful. 
Rejected _ = 
On June 14, the revised prayer book, Mrs. McPherson in 
during “probably the most dramatic sit- Portland 
ting of the British parliament in recent Mrs. Aimee Semple McPherson has just 
years,” was again rejected, by the house concluded a 12-day revival campaign in 


dent of the university. - Among the 
commencement speakers may be noted 
Dr. John H. Finley, editorial writer on the 
New York Times, an educator and 
churchman of note. He appeared at the 
University of Idaho and at Reed college. 
Epwarp Lairmp Mis, 
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prayer book, as revised, was passed by 
an overwhelming majority of the bishops, 
supported by the house laity. Parliament, 
by rejecting the measure, brings up the 
question as to who is responsible for 
church matters in England. 
to the archbishop fear that church affairs 
may become political, because they are 
subject to the vote of 61% men, a large 
proportion of whom are not even mem- 
bers of the Church of England. Joynson- 
Hicks is being accused of intolerance and 
of having played into the hands of the 
Anglo-catholics, who desire disestablish- 
ment. 


Those close 


Broadway Temple to Honor Richard 
Byrd With Lighted Cross 

A lighted cross to be known as the 
Commander Richard Evelyn Byrd beacon, 
will surmount Broadway tabernacle, be- 
ing erected in New York city under the 
leadership of Rev. Christian F. Reisner. 
Designed to be ten times more powerful 
than any existing beacon in the world, the 
Byrd beacon will be visible to ships 36 
nautical miles away and will be powerful 
enough to be seen by aviators 100 miles 
distant. The cross itself will be 75 feet 
high and 37 feet wide, and its position 
will be 694 feet above sea-level. The cost 
will be approximately $100,000. The cross 
is the gift of Charles V. Bob, 
engineer. 


Springfield, Mass., 
Churches Unite 

\t a special parish 
Church of the Unity, 
lune 7, the 


a mining 


meeting of the 
Springfield, Mass., 
members of St. Paul’s Uni- 
versalist church of that city were voted 
unanimously into membership, and _ their 
Owen W. Eames, was called 
as minister of the enlarged church. 


pastor, Rev 


Baptists Mourn Veteran 
India Missionary 
The death of Dr John Newcomb, vet 
eran Baptist missionary of south India, 
was reported by cablegram June 1 to the 
mission headquarters in New York. Dr. 
Newcomb had represented Northern Bap- 
tists in south India since 1884. He was 74 


years oO! age 


Newton Theological Secures Half 
Of Proposed Endowment 

Pres Everett ¢ Herrick, of 
theological seminary, 


Newton 
announced at the 
recent commencement exercises that $500,- 
000 had been secured on the million dollar 
goal that has been set for endowment. 


Reformed Church Demands Dry 
Presidential Candidates 

Resolutions calling upon the national re- 
publican and democratic conventions to 
nominate candidates who will enforce the 
18th amendment were passed by the gen- 
eral synod of the Reformed Church in 
America at its 122d annual meeting held 
in New York city early this month, 


Alfred Noyes Finds Supreme 
Personality in World 

“No theory of evolution has explained 
anything,” writes the English poet, Al- 
fred Noyes, in the Spectator. 
“The Highest Reality of all,” he con- 
tinues, “in which all the explanations re- 
side, if the human intellect were capable 
of discovering them, cannot be less than 


London 
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personal. We cannot identify God with 
a universe in which nothing is self-suffi- 
cient, or its own explanation. Behind all 
these contingent shadow-shows we are 
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driven at last by inexorable logic to that 
which is its own explanation, and is suffi- 
cient to itself and all that it has produced. 
When we ask what the attributes of that 


Special Correspondence from Chicago 


Detroit, June 16. 

HE magnificent new buildings of the 

Chicago theological seminary were 
dedicated during the week of June 3-10 
with a notable program. Perhaps nothing 
that was said, however, was of more im- 
portance than cer- 
tain statements 
made by President 
Ozora S. Davis of 
the seminary in presenting his triennial 
report. His remarks were significant, not 
merely as indicating what is being done in 
this particular school, but as revealing a 
very definite and revolutionary trend in 
the method of training men for the min- 
istry. After pointing out the evolution in 
the method of teaching agriculture—from 
the traditional textbook method, up 
through the experiment station and dem- 
onstration center to the use of the actual 
farms tilled by the average farmer as the 
real laboratory—he intimated that the 
same evolution was taking place in the 
training of ministers. “The ‘case method’ 
said Dr. Davis, “is nothing 
but a device for bringing actual life situa- 
tions into the classrooms. The case 
method seeks to bring the original docu- 
ments of sociological study into the com- 
pass of the student's limitations of time 
and space where he may have an oppor- 
tunity to analyze and program his work 
with them.” This method of teaching, now 
so widely in use in medicine, social service 
administration, agriculture, law and other 
fields, is unusually promising of fruitful 
results in preparing men for the pastorate 
and is certainly a wide remove from the 
academic method, so remote from actual 
life, in which many of us received instruc- 
tion. 


The Case Method in 
Church Work 


in teaching,” 


* * * 


Negro Y Man Receives 
Important Appointment 

George R. Arthur, who has been execu- 
tive secretary of the Wabash Avenue Y. 
M. C. A. (Negro) since 1920 and was for 
two years previously business manager of 
the same institution, has been appointed 
a member of the Julius Rosenwald fund 
for staff work among Negroes. Reference 
was made, in a recent letter, to Mr. Ro- 
senwald’s gift of an additional $2,000,000 
to this fund, bringing the total up to $20,- 
000,000. It is this additional gift which 
has made possible the enlargement of the 
work of the fund which calls for Mr. Ar- 
thur’s services. Mr. Arthur’s work, it is 
understood, will have largely to do with 
bringing the schools of the underprivi- 
leged Negro race up to the proper Amer- 
ican standard, thus contributing to the 
fulfilment of Mr. Rosenwald’s purpose in 
establishing the fund, which is stated to be 
“the welfare of mankind.” Through the 
cooperation of both white and colored citi- 
zens with the Rosenwald fund 4,200 Negro 
rural schools already have been erected in 
14 southern states at an approximate cost 
of $19,400,000. Not the least significant 
feature of this work has been the inter- 


racial cooperation involved. Mr. Arthur 
is admirably fitted for his responsible task. 
He is a man of fine culture, rare adminis- 
trative gifts, alert, keen, and with a large 
experience in interracial work. 
. + & 

Congress of Religions 
In Chicago 

Among the major projects planned for 
the world’s fair in Chicago in 1933 is a 
congress of religions which it is hoped 
may be even more significant than that 
held at the World’s Columbian exposition 
in 1892-3. The Chicago church federation, 
through its executive secretary, Mr. Wal- 
ter R. Mee, has announced that it will 
gladly cooperate with other agencies to 
make the conference a success and will 
help organize the church forces of Chi- 
cago to that end. The intention is to 
bring together representatives not only 
of the various Christian bodies but of all 
the great faiths of mankind to consider 
specific problems of human welfare. “A 
world conference of religions which will 
equal the eucharistic congress in attract- 
ing international attention and in bringing 
the spiritual side of life to the front in the 
minds of scores of millions of people,” 
Mr. Mee is reported to have said, “is pos- 
sible during world’s fair year, and we will 
do all in our power to make the meeting a 
success. One of the greatest demon- 
strations of a century for Christianity to 
make would be to serve as host to other 
great religions by entertaining their lead- 
ers and conferring with them on such 
subjects of human welfare as all might 
agree upon.” Apparently “life and work” 
rather than “faith and order” is looked 
upon as the most promising approach to 
such a degree of unity and cooperation as 
may be attainable. 

. ££ »* 

The Bigger 
Loyalty 

“Kenny” Rouse, as he is known about 
the quadrangles of the University of Chi- 
cago, captain of last year’s football team 
and Eckersall’s choice for center of the 
all-conference and all-western teams, was 
recently a member of a Y. M. C. A. depu- 
tation team which spoke to high school 
and church groups in a Chicago suburb. 
The editor of the Chicago Evening Post 
happened to be present and heard him, 
with the result that there appeared an edi- 
torial in that paper which one would like 
to see printed in full and scattered wide 
over the country. But a very few brief 
extracts must do here. Under the title 
“The Bigger Loyalty,” the editorial says: 
“The other night we listened to one of 
the best talks we have heard in many a 
day. It was so simple, so modest, so sin- 
cere, and at the same time so helpful and 
inspiring that it made a deep impression 
upon us.” Then, after a few sentences 
about the speaker and the audience of 
high school boys and their fathers, the ed- 
itorial goes on, “This young athlete had 

(Continued on next page) 
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Jeing must be, we are forced to believe 
that they are above reason and beyond 


nature as it is known to science. What 
is this, after all, but the supernatural 
Maker of heaven and earth, and of all 


things visible and invisible, of whom the 
Nicene creed tells us, and whom St. Au- 
gustine found, not in the discourses of the 
Platonists, but in the voice of the Su- 
preme Personality, infinite in perfection, 
speaking to what was highest in his own 
personality, and saying, ‘Come unto me’?” 


Russian Cathedral of Holy 
Trinity Celebrates 

On June 10, the Russian Cathedral of 
the Holy Trinity, Chicago, celebrated the 


25th anniversary of its existence. The 
: Bist Theophil includes juris- 
see of Bishop 1eophilus includes juris 
diction over all the Russian Orthodox 
congregations in the middle west. The 


bishop is said to be deeply interested in 
all movements looking toward closer rela- 
tionship between the Anglican and Ortho- 
dox communions. 


New Dormitory for 
Eureka College 

This year has seen the completion of a 
new girls’ dormitory, costing $52,000, at 
Eureka college, Disciples school in Eur- 


eka, Tl. 


Japanese Elected 
Episcopal Bishop 

Rev. Peter Yonetaro Matsui, rector of 
St. Paul’s Episcopal church, Tokyo, and 
examining chaplain to the bishops of Kobe 
ind Tokyo, has been elected by the Tokyo 
diocesan synod as bishop of Tokyo, to suc- 
ceed the late Bishop Motoda. He is the 
third Japanese priest to be elevated to the 
\nglican episcopate. 


Dr. John MacNeill in Long 
Pastorate in Toronto 

Rev. John MacNeill celebrated the 22d 
inniversary of his pastorate at Walmer 
Road Baptist church, Toronto, June 3. 


Baptist Young People 
Meet in Kansas City 

The annual convention of the Baptist 
Young People’s union of America will 
be held in Kansas City, Mo., July 4-8. 


New England Episcopalians in 
Social Service Conferences 

All the New England dioceses of the 
Episcopal church were represented at the 
first conference conducted early in June 
by the social service commission of the 
province of New England. In this con- 
ference for serious social workers, either 
professional or volunteer, 


every type of 


service was, represented: diocesan and 
provincial secretaries, workers from hos- 
pitals, the Red cross, welfare agencies for 
children and girls, city mission 
groups, boys’ camps directors, and clergy 


from both urban and rural parishes. 


young 


Disciples Board Plans 
Widened Program 

The board of temperance and 
welfare of the Disciples of Christ is plan- 
ning a greatly enlarged program for the 
coming fiscal year, which begins July 1. 
Dr. Alva W. Taylor, one of the secre- 
taries, while assuming the chair of social 
ethics in the school of religion at Vander- 
bilt university, will likewise continue in 


social 


CHRISTIAN 


full leadership of board policy, handling 
the preparation of all literary material, 
representing the board in the councils of 
the church, and practically continuing the 
complete program which he is now carry- 
ing. In addition, another secretary will 
be added to the staff to do promotional 
work which has, up to this been 
impossible. The little magazine recently 
launched, Social Trends, will be continued. 
The headquarters of the board will re- 
main in Indianapolis. 


time, 


Christian Century Broadcasting 
Discontinued During Summer 
The final radio broadcast of The Chris 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 
(Continued from preceding page) 
traveled fifteen miles or more on a work- 
ing night for the sake of saying a word to 
the younger boys who looked upon him 
with admiring eyes. And he made the 
word worth while.” He began by saying, 
according to the article, that when he first 
went out for practice he thought that 
what he was going to learn was a certain 
technique of play, but the longer he 
played the more he came to realize that 
this was the matter of least importance; 
the things of greatest value were physical 
fitness, mental alertness, and _ spiritual 
“tone-ness.” And this last element was 
the most difficult to describe; but it could 
be felt. “It might be called loyalty to 
something outside oneself; to some ideal 
the team represented, to the spirit of the 
It kept one fighting, but fighting 
It was the sort of thing that caused 
player, had apparently 
scored a goal—the winning point—by a 
drop kick, to tell the referee that the ball 
had not actually touched the ground, that 

in fact the drop had been a punt. 
Then, with convincing simplicity, he said, 
‘You know, fellows, this thing that I call 
spiritual tone-ness in football is the same 
thing we need in living. Probably few of 
us have thought through what is meant by 
religion and by God, but perhaps we can 
understand that it means a bigger loyalty, 
a lovalty to something outside ourselves, 
that makes us forget ourselves, and that 
keeps us from doing the mean thing and 
the thing that is not straight.’ That was 
about all. And, indeed, there is little more 
to say. When thought 
through religion; when we have come, if 
we ever do, to understand the meaning of 
God, will we know more than Ken Rouse 
has learned? We shall at least know noth- 
ing finer or better.” 


game. 
fairly. 


a certain who 


we have 


+ * > 
What the Baptists 
Are Doing . 
This letter is written from Detroit, to 


which center of the automobile industry I 
have come to attend the Northern Baptist 
convention. From here I go onto Toronto 
to attend the meeting of the Baptist world 


alliance which follows almost immedi- 
ately. Both of these great gatherings I 
hope to report in future issues of this 


journal. It is sufficient for the present to 
that the Northern Baptist convention 
has started off auspiciously, with no sign 
of the discord which has disturbed so 
many gatherings of this body in recent 
years. The attendance is large. 
Cartes T. HoLtMan. 
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Meditations for the 
Modern Mind 


The 
ETERNAL SPIRIT 


IN THE 


DAILY ROUND 


By 
FRANK CARLETON DOAN, 


With an Introduction by 
Samuel McChord Crothers and a Preface 
by Harold E. B. Speight 


This is actually a book of new psalms for 
the modern man and woman 
of the volume itself can give an 
idea of their beauty 
In its pages are psalms for every phase of 
life—for times of joy, distress, depression, love 
doubt and fear In fact, for every spiritual 
problem large or small this unique volume 
expresses what every man and woman feels 
It gives voice to the inarticulate soul 


Only a reading 
adequate 


and inspiring quality 


“If you want to have 
TO THE NEW 
helpful book, why 
Spirit in the Daily 
Doan I have 
helpful.""—Dr 


a great book NEXT 
TESTAMENT, really a 
not read ‘The Eternal 
Round,” by Frank ¢ 
read it and found it most 
S. Parkes Cadman $2.00 


An anthropologist looks al religion 


RELIGION 


AND THE 


COMMONWEAL 


By 
HERBERT MAYNARD DIAMOND 


The author believes that religion will recast 
its outlook, finding an interpretation of life 


more satisfactory to the present-day masses 
of men, It will supply a leadership familiar 
and sympathetic with the need of contem 


will 
$2.00 


porary mankind for a religion which 


interpret and direct men’s 


MINISTERIAL 
PRACTICES 


By CLELAND BOYD McAFEE 


motives 


“We rarely find anything so uniformly 
practical and sensible if you are at all 
interested in improving your technique, and 
therefore multiplying your usefulness, we 
commend to you the prayerful study of these 
fraternal suggestions.’ ""—-Reformed Church 


Messenger $2.00 


RINGING 
REALITIES 


By OSCAR L. JOSEPH 


A restatement of vital truths designed to 
help many in fortifying their faith and finding 
satisfaction in what gives tone and temper to 
life “Critically and rvatively 
structive, conceived with broadmindedness 
and irenic purpose The average reader will 
find it very readable and helpful in the formu 
lation and expression of faith.””—The Congre 
gationalist 


conse con 


Order from your bookseller or from the publisher 
Write for complete catalog of religious books 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33d-St., New York City 
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tian Century for the current season was 
presented from station WWAE, Chicago, 
i The Christian Century hour, 
presented from this station since early in 
has represented an experiment in 
ious journalism, and has been greeted 
with gratifying response. Plans have not 
yet been completed for a resumption of 
programs in the fall, gut it is ex 
j at, after the summer vacation, 
iture will come back on the air in 

some torm 


Chicago Suburb Has Two 
New Pastors 
Vere V. Loper comes from First 
vational church, Minneapolis, July 
Ill., a suburb of Chicago, 
f minister at First 
Mr. Loper grad- 
divinity school in 1919, 
Allison has already be 
at Wilmette Baptist 
here Rev. Francis C 
on comes from Second 
Wilmington, Del. He is 
wn university and Union 
il seminary 


Congregational Young People 
Meet in Michigan 

wer Hill camp, near Sawyer, Mich., 
auspices, is the 


under Congregational 


of conferences of young people 

uly 4. Dr. Robert W 

and among the speakers this 

Rev. Ernest Bourner Allen, 

S. Davis, Rev. Albert W 
Walter A. Morgan, 
odwin, Miss Cora E 
Louis H, Auten 


Gammon 


Catholic Hospital Association 
Meets in Cincinnati 


The conve on ot 


tie Catholic Hos 
1 was held during last week 
all, Cincin 


Religious Editors 


council of the religi 
in the chapel of 


Cincinnat 


all denominational 


ooperate Dr. Paul 


, 


f the Ref 


airman 


Dr. G. L. Parker, of Toledo, 
Sails for Europe 
Rev. George Lawren Parker, of First 
Toledo, ©., 
iled for Europe June 
sit friends in Finland, 
Parker 
British-American 
1908; then to Mos 
study Russian con- 


accolipa 


where Dr 


First Baptist, Ann Arbor, 
Celebrates Centennial 

First Baptist church, Ann Arbor, Mich., 

R. E. Sayl r, celebrated its 

100th anniversar Ma 3, with Dean 
Shailer Mathew reaching the anniver 
sary sermon 
Reformed Synod Acts 
On Merger 


Ihe General Synod of the Reformed 


CHRISTIAN 


Church in America, which met June 14-20 
in Collegiate Reformed church, New York, 
voted to empower the newly elected presi- 
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dent of the synod, Rev. Malcolm J. Mac- 
Leod, to appoint a fact-finding committee, 
the duty of this committee being “to study 


Special Correspondence from Nashville 


Nashville, Tenn., June 10. 
R. JULIUS ROSENWALD, of Chi- 
4 cago, Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
and Mr. Paul D. Cravath, of New York, 
attended during the past week the com- 
mencement exercises of Fisk university. 
Mr. Rockefeller made the 
Distinguished baccalaureate address; the 
Visitors first time, so he said, that 
he had ever done such a 
thine. The address, however, was an ex- 
cellent one, giving no hint to the hearers 
that it was the work of an amateur. This 
was Mr. Rockefeller’s first visit to Nash- 
ville. The chamber of commerce gave 
him and his friends a public reception and 
linner. Chancellor Kirkland, of Vander- 
bilt university, spoke the words of greet- 
ing for the city, and Mr. Rockefeller re- 
plied. He did not confine himself to the 
mere conventional acknowledgment of 
hospitality. Both he and Dr. Kirkland 
took occasion to deal seriously with ques- 
tions of education and philanthropy. Be- 
tween these two addresses and the in- 
terviews given out to the press, our vis- 
itor got before the public several well- 
defined and judicious views on the use 
the progress of education, the 
real values in human living, and other 
such serious themes. Mr. Cravath is a 
son of the first president of Fisk, and is 
now president of its board of trustees. 
He retains, naturally, a lively interest in 
this city of his youth and in the institu- 
tion to which his father gave many years 


ot money, 


of service. 
’ 
Present Status of 
Negro Education 
The presence of Mr. Rosenwald, whose 
foundation of $25,000,000 for the advance- 





ment of education among the American 
Negroes has been as yet chiefly devoted 
to elementary schools, at the commence- 
ment of Fisk, an institution dedicated 
rom its beginning to college work, is a 
symptom of the gradual emergence of a 
more scientific approach to this whole 
subject Primary, vocational and man- 
ual training schools for Negro boys and 
girls have been the enthusiasm of one 
group of leaders, while higher institutions 
for the training of teachers, preachers, 
physicians and other intellectual guides 
have been the chosen interest of another 
group. Both types are, of course, essen- 
tial. There is no occasion to set one over 
against the other. This, I am sure, is 
recognized by Mr. Rosenwald and his ad- 
visers. 
. «= 

A Change in 
Attitude 

At the risk of stepping on the toes of 
some of my southern friends—being my- 
self only a westerner, though of sound 
Virginia and Tennessee stock, and so not 
exactly to the manor born—I venture to 
say that the social atmosphere of this 
city is decidedly milder for the white 
teachers and other participants in Negro 
education that it was two or three decades 


ago. Nashville has long been a center for 
Negro educational institutions. Fisk uni- 
versity, Roger Williams college (Baptist) 
and Walden university (Methodist) have 
been in operation for many years. The 
Meharry medical college, a more recent 
development, was at first an adjunct of 
Walden university. When I was a stu- 
dent here in the eighties the white teach- 
ers in these institutions got scant recogni- 
tion in Nashville community life. Some- 
thing much like a social boycott was in 
operation against them. It must have 
been a source of satisfaction to Mr. Crav- 
ath, who lived here as a bov, to get the 
hearty welcome which was accorded him 
the other evening, a recognition never ex- 
tended to his honored father. 
. ek we 

Methodism Loses 
Another Leader 

Dr. Stonewall Anderson, secretary of 
the connectional board of education of the 
Methodist Episcopal church, south, died 
at his home in Nashville, most suddenly 
and unexpectedly on the evening of June 
8. He was a tall and vigorous man, of 
strong mind, fearless temper and appeal- 
ing social qualities. Reared on a farm in 
Arkansas he had known little of sickness, 
but in the midst of seeming excellent 
health, at the age of sixty-four, his heart 
suddenly refused to function. He had 
been the official educational leader of his 
church since 1910, having previously 
served, after several years in the active 
ministrv, as* president of his alma mater, 
Hendrix college. During the eighteen 
vears of his connectional leadership, there 
have been many adjustments among the 
educational institutions sustained by his 
church. Large sums of money for build- 
ings and endowment have been raised. In 
all these enterprises he was involved as a 
trusted leader and adviser. 

* * * 

A Commencement 
Preacher 

In this city of colleges and at this sea- 
son of commencements I have to restrain 
my pen lest my letter deal too much with 
a topic of which Christian Century read- 
ers shall have had already a surfeit. But they 
will not complain, I am sure, at finding 
that I have held this letter back 24 hours 
and am dating it on Sunday in order to 
report, if briefly, the visit and the minis- 
tration of Dr. W. E. Barton, commence- 
ment preacher for Vanderbilt university. 
His is a name to conjure with among 
those who read these columns, and might 
be even more so were the veil of anonym- 
ity lifted from one of the most popular of 
the special features of this journal. Dr. 
Barton’s sermon to the graduating class 
was a happy and effective one. During 
24 hours in Nashville he managed, more- 
over, to come into personal contact with a 
numerous group of the cit educational 
and religious leaders. ‘Tlic local repre- 
sentatives of Congregatioralism, in partic- 
ular, made much of his visit. 

Georce B. WINTON, 
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diligently the possibilities of Christian 
union” and report back to the session of 
1929 to be held at Hope college, Holland, 
Mich. The creation of the committee was 
the outcome of a warm discussion over ef- 
forts for a merger with the Reformed 
Church in the United States, commonly 
known as the German Reformed church. 
Future developments in this proposed merger 
will be watched with interest. 
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Chicago Catholic Charities 
Spend $750,000 Yearly 

More than $750,000 was spent on the 
poor of the archdiocese during the past 
year by the Catholic Charities of Chicago. 


Jewish Youth Honored for 
Christian Character at U. of W. 

The Kenneth Sterling Day award is 
made each year at the University of Wis- 


Special Correspondence from Canada 


Sackville, New Brunswick, May 22. 
HE CONDITIONS and problems of 
the Maritime provinces have taken a 
large place in recent Canadian thought. 
The tide way of progress has found its 
channel in the St. Lawrence valley and 


the Great Lakes. 
Problems of the This leaves the 
Maritime Provinces early communities 


by the Atlantic on 
the side street of national life. The ro- 
mances and intrigues of the land of Evan- 
geline characterized the early stage of 
what became a prosperous and highly 
intelligent community. Three colonial 
communities were preserved in the three 
provinces of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia 
and Prince Edward island. For these 
tiny groups to perpetuate in each of them 
the full organization of government with 
legislature and supreme court may seem 
to an outsider a needless waste of money 
and energy. The population was by no 
means homogeneous. Acadia had its story 
of French occupation and development 
ind to this day a dainty church marks 
the site of the tragedy of Grand Pré. 
Nova Scotia developed fisheries, fruit and 
arming, and later on opened up exten- 
ive coal areas for mining. But the fish- 
eries gave rise to ever recurring conflicts 
with the New England fishermen. The 
mining was brought within the sweep of 
modern industrial finance until a huge 
vercapitalized corporation administered 
the whole industry. Then, when the de- 
line of the coal trade was felt, and the 
effect of overcapitalization could not 
longer be evaded, the insolvency and con- 
equent reorganization brought a period 
f persistent depression. The people felt 


that national development had passed 
them by, and demands were made for 
some compensation out of the national 


treasury. This was achieved and a new 
pirit was born. 
.* -<—-s 

Industrial 
Renewal 

A new type of financial organization 
was soon felt to be at work. The tradi- 
tional conflict of financial groups in Mon- 
treal and Toronto was suspended when 
the resources associated with the Holt 
group of Montreal were allied to the 
energy and far-seeing enterprise of Mr. 
|. H. Gundy of Toronto, and the old 
orporation was bought out. Mr. Gundy 
set up new management and personally 
visited the mining area. Within a few 
days a new spirit was abroad. The long 
drawn out conflict between the corpora- 
tion and its employes gave way before 
the new spirit of confidence and good will, 
and today throughout the whole district 
and industry hope prevails and finds sup- 
port in the frank adoption by the new 





management of the policy of profit shar- 
ing. Whatever the economic value of the 
new policy its psychological effect has 
been most marked, and the new direction 
is associated in the minds of many with 
the enlightened attitude to industry with 
which Mr. Gundy’s name is associated. 
An outstanding member of the United 
Church of Canada, he has never screened 
his Christianity nor allowed it to be held 
subject entirely to the of the 
financial ruling class. One statement of 
his at a great meeting in Toronto at- 
tended mainly by the successful bour- 
geoisie challenged his audience to the 
closer study of Jesus; but warned them 
that such a course produced 
men and church life often appeared to 
him as seeking to inoculate men with a 
small dose of Christianity to make them 
immune against a large dose. Many peo- 
ple of all groups and churches watch the 
effort of this ardent young financier to 
maintain Christian attitudes in the realm 
of industrial finance. Meanwhile the start 
has been most auspicious. 
Ernest THOMAS. 
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consin to the man in the senior class who 
is the best exemplar of “Christian char- 
acter, ability in religious organization, en- 
ergy in improving conditions on campus, 
accompanied by reasonably good scholar- 
ship, and at least a normal athletic abil 
ity.” The winner of 
for the year 1927-28 


Rockford, IIL, a Jew. 


coveted honor 
was Louis Behr, of 


this 


T. R. Glover Visiting Professor 
At Yale 
Dr. T. R. 


college, Cambridge univ 


Glover, fellow of St. John’s 
ersity and author 
of many books, has been appointed visit- 
ing professor of New Testament in Yale 
divinity school. 
number of times in America and delivered 
the Lowell lectures in Boston in 1922. 


Dr. Glover has lectured a 


English Methodists 
Oppose Gambling 
The 


cently 


Primitive Methodist conference re- 
Eng., “in 


view of the alarming spread of the mania 


in session at Southport, 
for gambling and betting in England, es- 
pecially among the youth, calls upon all 
our churches, ministers and officials not to 
mitigate an aggressive propaganda against 
this grave peril.” 


Dr. Jefferson to Address 
Northfield Conferences 
Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, of Broadway 
tabernacle, New York, has accepted an in 
vitation to address the Northfield confer 
this summer He has refused all 
other engagements, but plans to spend the 


ences 
season his summer home, near 
Northfield, and so has been prompted to 
accept the Northfield opportunity. 


resting at 





result. 


Send for the leaflet, 
**Look on the Fields’’ 





156 Fifth Avenue 
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GOSPEL 


1912—One village boy in India who wanted to learn how 
to be a farmer 
class room and demonstration laboratory 
terian missionary with a vision 


1928—Eighty students, high caste and low, old time 
farmers and modern university graduates 
property worth nearly half a million dollars 
twelve who have caught the vision 


Sixteen years of Christianity in action have brought this 
Allahabad Institute has helped the Government 
to push the danger of famine farther away from hunger- 
ridden India 
hopeless outcastes 
drop old prejudices while working side by side with those 
they once scorned 
learned that in Christ all men are brothers 


Allahabad Institute needs your help 
service if you wiil help increase its endowment 
equipment and salaries should be enlarged 
and the Plow™ 
billion people 


Sam Higginbottem 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 


é 


and 
the 


PLOW 


One tool shed to serve as dormitory, 
One Presby- 


Buildings and 
A staff of 


Self-support has brought self-respect to 
Men of high caste have learned to 


Hindu and Moslem alike have 


It can increase its 
Buildings, 
“The Gospel 
will mean fuller life to a quarter of a 
Send your check now 


New York City 
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David Y. Thomas, 

O'Neill, Eugene: Strange Interlude, 737. 

Orcutt, William Dana: The Kingdom of Books, 
510 

Original Jerusalem Gospel, The, by J. M. C. Crum, 
701. 


Or aj Samuel: A Yankee Passional, 113. 

Osborn, Lucretia Perry: Washington Speaks for 
Himself, 283. 

Osgood, Philips Endecott: Old Time Church Dra- 


mas Adapted; Mystery Plays and Moralities of 
Earlier Days, 351. 


Osgood, Philips Endecott: The Sinner Beloved and 


other Modern Biblical Miracle and Morality 
Plays, 351. 

Our Fathers’ Faith and Ours, a Comparison be- 
tween Protestantism and Romanism, by David S. 
Schaff, 669. 

Our Lord and Savior, by Peter Green, 736. 

Our Times, America Finding Herself, by Mark 
Sullivan, 112. 

Outline History of Japan, An, by Herbert H. 


Gowen, 319 

Oxford Book of American Verse, edited by 
Carman, 606. 

Oxtoby, Frederic Breading: 
velopment, 18. 


Bliss 


Israel's Religious De- 


Palmer, Albert W.: The New Christian Epic, 178. 

Parson Weems of the Cherry Tree, by Harold 
Kelloek, 827. 

Parsons, Geoffrey: The Stream of History, 737. 

Patriot, The, by Alfred Neumann, 737. 

Peffer, Nathaniel: The White Man's Dilemma, 316. 

Pentecost and the Holy Spirit, by J. B. Hunley, 
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Pettit, Walter W. 
Organization, 670. 

Philosophy, by Bertrand Russell, 

Pilkington, J. G.: 
gustine, 414. 

Plays for Three Players, by 
nedy, 113 

Point of View, The, by Paul Carus, 606 

Preaching Values in New Translations of the New 
Testament, by Halford E. Luccock, 475 

Present Day Dilemmas in Religion, by Charles w. 
Gilkey, 242. 

i’rimitive Hearths in the Pyrenees, 
Sawtell and Ida Treat, 19. 

Probation for Juveniles and Adults, 
Johnson, 670. 

Pr blems of the Family, by 

0 

Procession to Tyburn, The, 
606 

Prohibition: Its Industrial and Economic Aspects, 
by Herman Feldman, 737. 

Prohibition Mania, The, by 
Victor S. Yarros, 317. 


Case Studies in Community 


381. 


The Confessions of St. Au- 


Charles Rann Ken- 


by Ruth Otis 
by Fred R. 
Willystine 


by: William 


Goodsell, 


McAdoo, 


Clarence Darrow and 


Ir opaganda Technique in the World War, by 
Harold D. Lasswell, 575. 

Prophets of the Dawn: Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, 
Micah, by William Pierson Merrill, 18 

Pr phets, The, by Edward 6. Baldwin, 735. 
overbs and Didactic Poems, by Charles Foster 


Kent and Miller Burrows, 18 
Provincial Society, 1690-1763, by 
Adams, 319. 
Pr wblic Worship of God, The, by J. 


James Truslow 
R. P. Sclater, 


siemeie in gning Religion, by George Walter 


iske, 1 

Quaife, Milo M.: The Capture of Old Vincennes, 
319 

Quaker from Cromwell's Army, A, by James 
Naylor, 797. a 

Quick, Herbert, and Elena S. Macmahon: We 


Have Changed All That, 476. 


Quick, Oliver Chase: The Christian Sacraments, 
146 

Radin, Paul: The Story of the American Indian, 
670, 

Raine, James Watt: Bible Dramatics, 145 


Reality in Religion: the Quillian Lectures at Emory 
University for 1927, by Gilbert T. Rowe, 14. 
Re ont War Lyrics, by Leona Whitworth Logue, 

63 . 
Recollections Grave and Gay: 
Mediterranean Consul, by 
Reese, Curtis W., editor: 


The Story of a 
George Horton, 19. 
Humanistic Sermons, 


Ref waned Church Pulpit, 
erick K. Stamm, 350. 
Religio Militis, The Religion of a 
Austin Hopkins, 243. 
Religion of the Spirit, The, 
little, 320. 

Religion Under the Soviets, by 
314, 

Religious Mind, The, by C. 

Religious Attitude, The, by 
burne, 16 

Religious Education, by 
574, 


The, compiled by Fred- 
Soldier, by 
by Ernest Fremont 
Julius F. Hecker, 


K. Mahoney, 16. 
Angus Stewart Wood- 


Theodore Gerald Soares, 


CHRISTIAN 


Religious Thought in the Last Spee Century, by 
Gerald Birney Smith, et al, 
Reminiscences of Adventure oad AN by Major 


General A. W. Greeley, 283. 

Report of the Anglo-Catholic Congress, 1927; Sub- 
ject, the Holy Eucharist, 444. 

Republic and the Church, The, by John A. Mc 
Clorey, 382. 

Revaluing Scriptures, by Frank Eakin, 735 

Rice, Thurman B.: The Conquest of Disease, 113 

Ringing Realities, by Oscar L. Joseph, 766. 

Rise of the Common Man, 1830-1850, The, by Carl 
Russell Fish, 319. 

Road to Buenos Aires, The, by Albert Londres, 
766. 

Robinson, Benjamin W.: Life of Paul, 736. 

Robinson, Daniel S.: The God of the Liberal 
Christian, 315. 

Robinson, Will H.: Under Turquoise Skies, 797 


Roman Catholic Church in the Modern State, The, 
by Charles C. Marshall, 669. 

Romantic Lady—Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
Vivian Burnett, 283. 

Ronaldshay, Earl of: Life of 
the Authorized Biography, 


The, by 


Lord Curzon, 
Vol, I, 734 


Being 


Roosevelt, Mrs. Theodore, et al: Cleared for 
Strange Ports, 19. ; 
Royden, A. Maude: I Believe in God, 112 


Rowe, Gilbert T.: Reality in Religion, 14. 


Russell, Bertrand: Philosophy, 381. 

Russell, Bertrand: Selected Papers, 476. 
Sabatini, Rafael: gs » Knight, 113; The 
Nuptials of Corbal, 

Sacred Scriptures, ‘ Version, The, by 
A. E. Knoch, 18. 

St. Thomas of Canterbury, by Sidney Dark, 178. 


Salvatorelli, Luigi: Life of St. Francis of Assisi, 
2 
a Carl: American Songbag, 414. 
San Min Chu I, by Sun Yat-sen, 316 
Sawtell, Ruth Otis, and Ida Treat: Primitive 
Hearths in the Pyrenees, 19 
Schaff. David S.: Our Fathers’ Faith and Ours, 


a Comparison between Protestantism and Roman 
ism, 669. 
Schroeder, Theodore: Al 
Presidency, 382 
Sclater, J. R. P.: 


Smith, the Pope and the 


The Public Worship of God, 


147 

Scott, Jonathan French: Five Weeks; the Surge of 
Public Opinion on the Eve of the Great. War, 
319 

Sea and April, The, by John Richard Moreland, 
5 

Sheesh. W. B.: Adventures in Arabia, 734 

See of Peter, The, by James T. Shotwell and 
Louise Ropes Loomis, 414. 

Seitz, Don C.: The Also Rans, 606 

Selden, Charles A.: Are Missions a Failure? 15. 

Selected Papers of Bertrand Russell, 476. 

Shaken by the Wind, by Ray Strachey, 476 


Shakespeare Studies, 

Sharp, Dallas Lore: 

Shepard, Odell, 
Journals, 320. 

Shoddy, by Dan Brummitt, 509 

Shotwell, James T., and Louise Ropes Loomis 
See of Peter, 414. 

Shuster, George N.: Catholic Spirit in America, 81 

Side Lights on Our Social and Economic History, 
by S. E. Forman, 319. 

Simpson, Robert Stephenson: 
317 


by Elmer Edgar Stoll, 51. 
The Better Country, 414. 
editor, The Heart of Thoreau’s 


The 


Corporate 


Worship, 


Biblical Miracle 
Philips Endecott 


other Modern 
Plays, The, by 


Sinner Beloved and 
and Morality 
Osgood, 351. 

Smith, Gerald Birney: Current Religious Thinking, 
573 

Smith, Gerald Birney, et al: 


Religious Thought in 
the Last Quarter Century, 


476. 


Smith, H. Augustine: American Student Hymnal, 
702. 

Soares, Theodore Gerald: Religious Education, 574 

Son of Mother India Answers, A, by Dhan Gopal 
Mukerji, 542. 

Soper, Edmund Davison: Lausanne: The Will to 


Understand, 44 
Soviet Russia and 
Arnot, 314. 
Speaker’s Bible, 
The, edited by 


Her Neighbors, by R. Page 
1 Corinthians, Part I, 
James Hastings, 18 


Philemon, 


Spinka, Mattnew: The Church and the Russian 
Revolution, 50. 
Spreading Dawn, The, by Basil King, 17 


Stafford, Russell Henry: Christian Humanism, 350 


Stamm, Frederick K., compiler: The Reformed 
Church Pulpit, 350 

Stirling, John, editor: The Study Bible, 736 

Stoll, Elmer Edgar: Shakespeare Studies, 51 

Stone, James S.: The Cult of Santiago, 178 

Story of the American Indian, The, by Paul Radin, 
670. 

Story of the Ten Commandments, The, by Conrad 


Henry Moehlman, 441 
Strachey, Ray: Shaken by the Wind, 
Strange Interlude, by Eugene O'Neill, 
Stream of History, The, by Geoffrey Parsons, 737 
Streeter, Burnett H., et al.: Adventure: The Faith 

of Science and the Science of Faith, 142 
Studdert-Kennedy, G. A.: I Pronounce Them, 51 
Student's Gospels, The, by Shailer Mathews and 

Edgar J. Goodspeed, 18. 
Study Bible, The, edited by 
Sullivan, Mark: Our Times, 

se 112. 

Sun and Moon, by Vincent H 
Sun Yat-sen: San Min Chu I, 


476 


737. 


John Stirling, 736 
America Finding Her 
Gowen, 113. 
316. 


Tapestry, The, by J. D 
Tavern Night, The, by 


Beresford, 446. 


Rafael Sabatini, 113. 
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The Golfmore 


On Lake Michigan's 
Southerly Shore 


WO or three weeks at The Golf- 
more, 62 miles from Chicago, in 
the glorious wooded dunes will 
rest you wonderfully. Two ex- 
cellent golf courses, broad sandy 
beach, horseback riding, tennis, 
10-piece dance orchestra 

Retes, per day, including deli- 
cious meals: Extra large bed- 
room, dressing room, private 
bath, $8 to $10, single; $13, $15, 
$17, $18, double. Special weekly rates 

Michigan Central or Motor bus Lines to 
Grand ach: or South Shore Electric to 
Michigan City, Ind., where private motor 
coaches meet arriving guests. Broad high- 
ways, from all directions, to hotel. Details 
with illustrations on request. 


Te Golfmore 


GRAND BEACH MICHIGAN 
Fireproof. Accommodations for 500 
J. E. BYRNES, Manager 














LAY golf on two 

uncrowded 18-hole 
links, hike or ride 
the Cumberland foot- 
hills, drink the natural 
health-giving waters of 
Pluto, Bowles, and 
and Proserpine Springs 
at the famous 


French Lick 
Springs Hotel 


Airy, spacioussleep- 
ing rooms, tempt- 
ing cuisine, unob- 
trusive service. 
Ample garage facili- 
ties. 


FRENCH LICK 
SPRINGS HOTEL 
COMPANY 
French Lick, 
Indiana 
“Home of Pluto 
Vater™ 

















Mulpit Gowns 


and Choir Vestment 


Custom Tailuring 


FOR CLERGYMEN 
Pulpit Hangings and Bookmarkers 


Cox Bons & Bining | 


131-188 East 28rd New Yor 


‘Church Furniture | 
| Globecraft Shops | 


Since 1876 





Fine church furniture, moderately priced. Tell 
\ ws your needs. Before you buy—compare! 
Globe Furniture Mfg. Co. 
48 Park Place — Wrortbvillc, Micd. 





re FURNITURE 
Senn Re ercntaahen 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
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I Firelight Tales, by Ahlee James, 113. Winton, G. B.: Mexico Past and Present, 638. 
That M ~~ eine, “by Lewis Browne, 283. Withered Root, The, by Rhys Davies, 737. 
Thomas, David Owen: At the Lord’s Table, 320. Woodburne, Angus Stewart: The Religious Atti- 
Thomas, David Y.: One Hundred Years of the tude, 16. 

onroe Doctrine, 17. Woods, Edward S.: Lausanne 1927: an Interpreta- 








. mas, Elbe Juncan: C se Political Thought, tion, 444. 
: * itigg a ee ; ’ World’s Ends, by Jacob Wasserman, 476. 
Thomas, M. W., editor: Old Testament Drama, Wright, W illard Huntington: The Great Detective 
736 Stories, 577. “i 
little, Ernest Fremont: The Religion of the Spirit, | Wycherley, George: Buccaneers of the Pacific, 577. 
; > 
seeeey David C.: The Mecwel Pessed, 29. yates Fesslonst, A, s by Samuel Ornitz, 113. 
Trader Horn, edited by Ethelreda Lewis, 19. a . oF 
Tra Arthur: When Tutt Meets Tutt, 446. 
Treatt, Stella Court: Cape to Cairo, 19 ‘ —- ‘ - . 
Turner, J. Ex: ‘The Nature of Deity, $72. Special Correspondence 
Under Turquoise Skies, by Will H. Robinson, 797 a oo nedliggs 
7 e , rom a ¢ " “i. 
I nique Status of Man, The, by H. Wildon Carr, — Canada, 90, 186, 254, 450, 485, 774, 835. 
, from Central Europe, 776 
Vil e Life Under the Soviets, by Karl Borders, from Chicago, 26, 156, 218, 298, 391, 458, 520, 
; ' 580, 650, 710, 772, 832. 
Villa Rubein and the Burning Spear, by John from Colorado, 324, 424, 676. ss 
Galsworthy, 51 from Detroit, 23, 91, 154, 216, 327, 423, 610, 746. 
Vogt, Von Ogden: Modern Worship, 765 from India, 456. 
\ Unruh, Fritz: Way of Sacrifice, 731. from Indiana, 388, 804. 
: from Kansas City, 88, 158, 422. 
War Henshaw: Charles Darwin, The Man and from Minnesota, 554, ‘678, 775. 
H Warfare, 28 from Nashville, 58, 122, 214, 290, 354, 418, 488 
Walsh, lan A.. editor Maryknoll Mission Let- 581, 642, 745, 834. 
ters, Vol II, China, 443 from the Near East, 582, 802. 
Washington S pei iks for Himself, by Lucretia Perry from New England, 59, 188, 360, 516, 644, 777 
Osborn, 28 from New York, 86, 118, 182, 219, 252, 352, 522, 
Wa nan Jacob: World's Ends, 476 586, 645, 770. 
Wa { Sacrifice, by Fritz Von Unruh, 731 from the Northwest, 120, 246, 420, 612, 831. 
Weaver, Gust Courson: The Minister's Wife, from Pittsburgh, 57, 123, 184, 292, 387, 454, 614 
r( from the Southwest, 386, 451, 548, 712 
W Have Changed All That, by Herbert Quick from Virginia, 329, 518, 616, 681, 743, 808. 
t Elena S. Maecmahon, 476 from Washington, 251, 358, 553, 714. 
We Thomas J First Americans, 1607- eas ia ll —aaiedeneiintiigia 
\ . 4 wa The Grandmothers, 350 
emesis eet: [THE COST OF 
W Tutt Meets Tutt, by Arthur Train, 446. 
Wt house, PP He Knew Women, 51 
\ Man’s Dilemma, The, by Nathaniel Peffer, A NEW WORLD 
wi es “- Miarelage, s ) Ernest R. Groves and By Kenneth Maclennan 
Wik t H c Misbehaviorists Pseudo- The Christianization of the world is its 
s and the Modern Temper, 730 subject . We do not know where we 
Wil Irene Cooper: England's Hi ly War, 731. could find so instructive a statement or so 
Willou hby. R., editor: Education in a Demo- useful a handbook.” LONDON TIMES 
Willoughby, H. R.; New Testament Word Studies, ONE DOLLAR 
CHRISTIAN CENTURY BOOK SERVICE 
Wit - R t W Andrew Johnson: Plebian 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Five New Volumes on 
GREAT BIBLE CHARACTERS 


Jesus the Citizen 


By J. A. Robertson. Shows with great clarit 

Jesus’ frequent and intimate contacts wit 

the cities of his day; indicates why he was 
drawn into the vortex of city life, and the 
wt in which cities reacted to his program. 
($2) 


Our Lord and Saviour 


By the Canon of Manchester. The author 
states that the chief consideration which led 
him to write this book is the fact that many 
sincere Christians, he finds, really know very 
little about Jesus as Saviour. ($1.50) 


Jesus Christ 


By Anthony C. Deane. With no theological 
obscurities, here is an arresting picture of 
One who today kindles the interest of in- 
telligent men and women as never before. 
An ideal gift for sons and daughters. ($1.50) 


Paul: The Jew 


By the author of “By An Unknown Disciple.” 

With that fine imaginative method which 
made her earlier book the subject of wide dis- 
cussion, this anonymous author here presents 
a vivid picture a Paul before he became a 





zealous interpreter of Christianity. ($2) 


The Heresy of Antioch (On Paul) | 


By Robert Norwood. Paul in modern dress. 
Impatient of theological preoccupation, Dr 
Norwood poo Paul as a religious hero in 

a period « hal history-making. The best 
—_ on P’ oa since Glover's ‘Paul of Tarsus.” 
($2.50) 


Peter: Prince of Apostles 

By F. J. Foakes-Jackson. The rock-apostle 
has been overlooked in the field of biography. 
It is fortunate that such a scholar as Dr. 
Foakes- Jackson has supplied the lack. ($2.50) 
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“Where can I find that poem?” 


Here it is, in the new anthology just published— 
poets included > 


William Vaughn 
Moody; Edward 
Rowland Sill; Robert 


Compiled by THOMAS CURTIS CLARK and 
louis Stevenson; Edwin 
Arlington Robinson; Carl 


ESTHER A. GILLESPIE 
Sandburg; Harry Kemp; Louis <4 


Untermeyer; browning; ——e a ~ 
Morgan; Bynner; Whittier; Sam Walter _ 
Henry van Dyke; Vachel Fes \, 
Oxenham; Lowell; Joyce Kilmer; Vic- ~ 
Walt Whitman; Katharine Lee Bates; 
Sidney Lanier; Countee Cullen; George MacDonald; 
B. L. T.; Emerson; Richard Burton; Frederick L. ™ 
Knowles; Richard Watson Gilder; Eva Gore-Booth. 


A few 
of the 300 









Nearly 100 poems for the great days 
of the year. Independence day 
pve will help you 


NOW 


Foss; 
John 
tor Hugo; 


[500 Poems—300 Poets—375 Pages | 
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Here is Help in 


440 South Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 











Making Up Your Vacation Packet 


Of Real Books 


You will find here good books in many fields 


The most remarkable book of several years on Jesus 


The Son of Man: Emit Lupwic 


“A stimulating and distinctive contribution to Jesus-literature,”” is the 
enthusiastic estimate of this book by Dr. Arthur Pringle, in his review of it 
in the Christian World, London There are no discussions of theological 
doctrine here; the book is without disturbing footnotes. It is Jesus, as he 
appears to a great biographer and artist “My aim is to convince those 
who regard the personality of Jesus as artificially constructed, that he is a 
real and intensely human figure.” So speaks the author. Dr. Pringle is of 
the opinion that the “reaction” to Dr. Ludwig's “Jesus” will bear strong 
resemblance to that provoked by Renan in an earlier generation It is 
going to be very widely discussed. ($3) 


— 
Three volumes of world-knowledge 


The Stream of History: GEOFFREY PARSONS 


“Mr. Parsons has done something which nobody else has ever done 
He has succeeded in writing a history of the world This is the judgment of 
the author of a full page review of the book in the New York Times. ($5) 


Creation by Evolution: 24 ScIENTISTS 
The most attractive volume of science since Thomson's four volume 


“Outline of Science Reading in it, one enters a new and fascinating 
world ($5) 


The Story of Philosophy: Witt DurRANT 


In some respects the most remarkable book that has appeared in the 
past five years. Its tremendous sale shouts eloquently that idealism is not 
dead—nor dying ($s) 

a 


Eight recent books that envision the reconstruction of religion and 


the church 

Current Christian Thinking: SmitH ($2) 

The Religion of the Spirit: TittLe ($2) 

Should Such a Faith Offend: Barnes ($3) 

Impatience of a Parson: SHEPPARD ($2) 

Does CivilizationNeed Religion? N1EBUHR ($2) 

Christ at the Round Table: JoNEs ($1.50) 

Present-Day Dilemmas in Religion: GILKEY 
($1.50) 

Wrestle of Religion with Truth: 
($2.50) 


You have read some of them. Pick two or three that you haven't read 
and put yourself abreast of “current Christian thinking 


WIEMAN 


The year's most remarkable book on Paul 


The Heresy of Antioch: Norwoop ($2.50) 
niiniaslitarete 


The best book on modern Catholicism in a decade 


Catholicism and the American Mind: GarrI- 
SON ($2.50) 


scala 
The perfect book of poetry for vacation reading 


Quotable Poems: CLARK-GILLESPIE ($2.50) 


m@ If you don't wish to lug these books along on 
your vacation journey, fill out coupon at right and 
the books will be waiting for you when you arrive. 


] 
| 





| 
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Other Attractive Current Books 
eas ae 


Two leading books of fiction 


SHODDY: BRUMMITT 


“A novel, and a most absorbing one (Boston 
Globe) ($2) 
The Bridge of San Luis Rey 
WiILpeER ($2.5 
Awarded the Pulitzer prize as the best piece 


of fiction of the year 
An illustrated volume of popular science 


The Romance of Reality 
CLARKE ($2.25) 
A great scientist confesses his faith 
The New Reformation 
PupIn ($2.5 
Brings the Parables down to date 
The Parables of Jesus 
Butterick ($2.50) 
New insights for Bible study 
Preaching Values in N. T. 
Translations 
Luccock ($2) 
Readings in science at low price 
The Age of the Earth: HoLMEs 
The Stream of Life: HUXLE} 
Science of Today: LoDGE 
(Each $1) 


Fill our this coupon and mail 


Here are the books | want 


| 


Send ire 


which is 


them to my vacation a 


My name and home address 


OCheck herewith OCharge 
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himself whether the book appeals to 
him. If it does, the Club will see to it 
that it reaches your church door or your 





Do This? 


Some months ago, in an article in The Pub- 
lisher?’ Weekly, W. H. Murray, director of 
the Religious Book Department of The 
Macmillan Company, made the following 
interesting suggestion: 





"My solution of this book problem of 
the minister would be to have the 
parish insert an item of $50.00 
in its parish budget each year and 
exact from the minister an air- 
tight pledge that he would spend 
every cent of it for religious books.” 


Already this idea has taken hold in many 
communities and has met with a cordial 
reception from the religious press. 

= 


O the Reticious Book CLus the sugges. 
J tion appears so sound and so practicable 
that it has inaugurated a special Church 
Membership Department to further this idea. 
For approximately one-half the sum suggested by 
Mr. Murray the Reticious Book Cus will in- 
sure to any parish that its pastor will receive the 
twelve outstanding religious books of the year. 


These books will come as the designated choice of 
five distinguished religious leaders. They will 
come to the church door or the pastor’s study reg- 
ularly and simultaneously with publication. They 
will be the pick of the best religious books pub- 
lished by all the leading publishing houses. 


No church can afford to miss this service or this 
opportunity. Briefly, the Reticious Book CLus 
plan is as follows: 


You have only to signify the intention of your 
church to join the Reticious Book Crus, and 
you have enlisted the services of some of the best 
minds of the country to work in your behalf. 
They will suggest to your pastor each month what 
they consider the book of the greatest spiritual 
significance. 


The Reticious Book Cvs will mail your pastor 
a review of this book so that he may decide for 


pastor’s study as promptly and regularly 
as a magazine. If it does not appeal to 
your pastor, he may choose a book from the sup- 
plementary list of titles which have been selected 
by the committee, and which are also reviewed in 
the Reticious Book CLus BuLLeETIn. 


It costs your church nothing to join the Club. It 
can join without cost, without fees and without 
risk. The Club’s service is free, and through it 
your church obtains at regular prices a library that 
has been selected with discriminating care by five 
of the best qualified judges in America. 


The Editorial Committee consists of 


Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, president of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America 

Chairman of the Editorial Committee of 
the Revicious Book CLus 


Rt. Rev. Charles H. Brent, Bishop of 
Western New York 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, preacher and 


author 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell, of New York 


Miss Mary E. Woolley, president of Mount 
Holyoke College, and president of the 
American Association of University 
Women 


For the book which the postman delivers to your church 
or pastor each month, you pay the Reticious Book 
CLus exactly what you would pay the publisher or the 
bookseller, 


Or, if preferred, you may pay for the books of the 
entire year in one payment of $27.50. 


Fill in the enclosed coupon with the name and address 

of your church and we will be glad to send you full 

information about our special church membership. 
MAIL 


THIS COUPON 


June 28, 1928 











Reticious Book Cius, INc. C.L.C. 
8o LaraAyeTTe STREET, New York, N. Y. 

Please send further information concerning spe- 
cial church membership in the Reticious Book 
CLUB to 


City and State 


























When writing to advertisers please mention The Christian Century. 
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